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IN UTRUMQUE PARATUS — “ READY FOR EITHER” 


{In this MaGazine for February, 1898, it was stated that the seal of the American Baptist Missionary Union was 
derived from an emblem in the /mago Primi Saecudi,a volume puplished by the Society of , sone of Belgium, in honor 
of the eentenary of their founding. The seal of the Union is slightly changed from the original, but carries the same 
idea and translates the motto Jz Utrumgue Paratus—“ Ready tor Either.’? (See above.) For the discovery of this 
beautiful and appropriate emblem the Union and the denomination is indebted to Rev. William R. Williams, D.D., so 
eminent for literary culture and historical attainments, and we are peculiarly pleased to present the following translation 
of the Latin ode attached to the original emblem. It is from the facile pen of his son, ome Williams, Esq., of New 
York City, who also adds the interesting notes which follow.] 


Between the altar and the plough, 
A patient victim, standest thou, 
Ready with severed veins to bleed, 
Or ready, at thy Master's need, 
To sweat beneath the heavy yoke 
And turn the furrow yet unbroke. 


So ye, who glory in the fathers’ blood 

And in the memory of ancient good, 

Go forth — Loyola’s seed, a noble race — 
And where the father’s deeds give place, 

In loving emulation strive, 

That your great names with theirs may live. 


Glorious it is with labor to unite 

The fatal triumph of a well-fought fight, 
And, dying as a gallant knight, 

Achieve that noblest victory of right 

*Tis theirs, by will divine, to share 

Who learn great things to suffer and to dare. 


The glory of a noble name 

Demands of worthy bearers more than fame ; 
Nor is he justly hailed as honor’s heir 

Who shrinks his daily cross to bear, 

Nor seeks by victories of his own 

His father’s victories to crown. 
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Unconquered valor shines most bright 

In the steep climb that scales the height: 
Wherefore, go forth, ye sowers of life, 

Through earth’s wide plains with sorrow rife, 
And by your agony of sweat and blood 

Refresh the parched earth that yearns for good. 


The outpoured blood ennobles toil, 

And the glad harvest of that soil,— 

The fallow ground of Christian hearts,— 
In loving gratitude imparts 

Than meed of laurel or of palm 

A higher boon — eternal calm. 


Norr.— The foregoing lines are rather a paraphrase than a translation, no attempt at literal accuracy 
having been made. Perhaps the best commentary on the spirit that breathes in them is to be found 
in these closing paragraphs of the lecture on ‘‘ The Jesuits as a Missionary Order,’’ by Rev. William 
R. Williams, $.T.D., LL.D.: 

‘*It remains for those rejoicing in the principles of the Reformation to bring the devotedness and 
intrepidity of the Jesuit to bear upon their own purer system in the missionary field. With the incor- 
ruptible word of our God for our chosen weapon, victories impossible to them may become easy to 
us; and what was but too often a forgotten motto, on the surface of Jesuitism, may become a prin- 
ciple at the heart of the Protestant missionary: ‘ All for the greater glory of God’ * * * And, my 
young brethren in Christ, permit a stranger to hope that, among the honors of your Alma Mater, and 
especially of this missionary association gathered amongst her sons, it may yet be recorded that hence 
went forth men who, on the stock of a purer faith, grafted the zeal of Francis Xavier, and, emu- 
lating his virtues, won a success more durable, because the means they employed were more scrip- 
tural; men who, sitting at the Master’s feet, and reflecting his image and breathing his spirit, were 
recognized by an admiring world and an exulting church as those who had been much with Christ 
and learned of him, and who belonged on earth and would assuredly through all eternity continue 
to belong, of a truth, and in the highest sense of the words, to ‘ The Society of Jesus.’ ”’ 


MorRNAY WILLIAMs. 
Feb. 21, 1898. 


HE SPEEDY PARTITION OF CHINA has not been believed in by this Maca- 
ZINE, and we are glad to see that our views are sustained by the opinion of 
so high an authority as Col. Charles Denby, for thirteen years the eminently 
efficient American Minister to China. Why so satisfactory a representative of the 
United States in the East was replaced at this time of peculiar responsibility by 
an untried official is one of the mysteries of our partisan politics. Colonel Denby 
says: ‘In my opinion China will never be dismembered among the great European 
nations, as I do not think the United States, England and Japan will permit it.” 
Those who talk so glibly of the partition of China little realize the vast territory, 
the immense multitude of people, the magnitude of the resources, the value of the 
commerce, or the real character and stability of the nation, 
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AMINES, we regret to say, are again prevailing in Russia and China. In the 
former country the same districts are afilicted as three years ago, and to such 
an extent that even the land owners are applying to the government for relief. 
What, then, must be the condition of the poor peasants! In China the distress in 
certain districts of the west is so great that the people have risen in riot. Mission 
premises in several cities have been sacked and the missionaries driven away, and 
the local authorities were powerless against the mobs. Poor China! How much 
it needs the enlightening and uplifting influences of the gospel. Let us hasten to 
send the knowledge of salvation, and with the new power, new light and new 
wisdom which it brings will come relief for many of China’s woes. 


LAGUE AND REBELLION are added to the afflictions of China. It is thought 
that in the city of Canton alone there have been two hundred deaths per day 
from the former. One of the most significant facts in China, however, is the for- 
midable rebellion which has arisen in the province to the south and west of Can- 
ton. ‘The rebels have gained several victories over the imperial troops, and are 
reported as advancing on Canton. This is the same region from which sprang 
the Taiping Rebellion. The Chinese people have little love for the present reign- 
ing Manchu dynasty, and it would not be strange if the present rebellion should 
show something of the strength of that famous uprising, which was suppressed 
after conquering a large portion of Southern China, and only by foreign aid. 


HE PREVALENCE OF THE PLAGUE in India and in China, and the ineffec- 
tual efforts of British authorities in India especially, to prevent its spread, is a 
striking comment on the attitude of the average heathen mind toward disease. 
Neither in India nor in China are the people able to understand that cleanliness 
has anything to do with health, or that sanitary arrangements will prevent the 
spread and diminish the fatality of the plague. ‘To them disease is an affliction 
from the gods, and they simply hasten to offer ineffectual sacrifices to their idols 
which cannot help. In India all the efforts of the British officials to stamp out the 
plague are restricted and rendered ineffective by the fanaticism of the people. 
Riots have occurred, and an extensive rebellion was even threatened. The 
fatalism of the Chinese accepts the plague as one of the common and inevitable 
incidents of life, and they do not seek to oppose its spread or improve the condi- 
tion of their towns and cities. “Cleanliness is next to godliness,” says the scrip- 
ture, and with the prevalence of the feir of God will come an improvement in the 
conditions of life which will go far to eradicate the plagues which so frequently 
scourge the lands of heathenism. 


HE UNITED BRETHREN MISSION of Dayton, Ohio, which is so sadly 
afflicted by the massacre of seven of its missionaries in Sierra Leone Prov- 
ince, West Africa, has recalled the remainder of its missionaries until the country 
is restored to order. It will apparently be some time before the British authority 
is effectively re-established in the interior. 
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HE COMPLETION OF THE CONGO RAILWAY has had an immediate effect 
on the conduct of our mission in the Congo Free States. Goods can now 
be billed through to Stanley Pool or intermediate stations on the railway, and our 
mission is almost wholly relieved of the expensive and arduous transfer and trans- 
port work at Matadi. As that is a mere shipping point and does not offer a good 
field for mission work, the property of the Union has been rented, and the nearest 
missionary of our Union is at Palabala, twelve miles inland, and finely located for 
reaching the Congo people in their homes. 


ORSHIPPING THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN.— In the past history of Japan 
a reverence for the imperial portraits has been taught which in the minds 
of the common people was a part of their religious worship, being similar to the 
worship of ancestral tablets by the Chinese. Under the changed condition of 
affairs there has been a disposition among some of the more enlightened and pro- 
gressive Japanese to deny that this was religious worship, but simply an expression 
of proper reverence for the Emperor, and Christian converts who have refused to 
perform the usual act of bowing before the portrait of the Emperor have been 
charged with disloyalty. Imperial portraits are found everywhere in government 
offices, schools and all public places, and it has become a serious question as to 
what Christians should do in regard to the usual salutation. There has been 
a division among Christians, some continuing to bow whenever a portrait of the 
Emperor is met with, and some refusing the salutation on the ground that it was 
an act of idolatrous worship. In several instances Christian teachers and scholars 
have been dismissed from government schools for refusing this act of salutation or 
worship. A flood of light has recently been thrown upon the nature of this cere- 
mony by the President of the new Kyoto Imperial University, who has placed 
portraits of the Emperor in the school because he has “become convinced that it 
is necessary for the students to have some object of worship.” Mr. Kinoshita, 
the President, was educated in Europe, and is a leader in education in Japan. 
His act cannot be taken as that of an ultra conservative Japanese, but it shows 
how impossible it is for Christians to continue these idolatrous bowings before the 
imperial portraits. There is evidently room for progress and enlightenment even 
among the advanced classes of Japan. 


SAFE INCOME FOR LIFE.— An increasing number are showing their ap- 
preciation of the advantages which come from giving at once to the Mission- 

ary Union funds intended for missions, and taking a bond of the Society agreeing 
to pay them an income during life. ‘Two great ends are achieved by this plan. 
The donor acquires a safe and sure income as long as life lasts, without danger of 
loss or diminution, or trouble of reinvestment; and it is also made sure that the 
principal goes to the cause of missions, as the giver desires, without risk of loss 
by the breaking of wills or in the settlement of estates. If desired the income may 
be secured to any person beside the giver. For full information on this subject 
address Rev. E. F. Merriam, Editorial Secretary, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
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HE BEST OF ALL. The admiration which the late Mr. Gladstone aroused in 

every right-thinking mind gives weight to every utterance of his, especially 

of his later days, when freed from the complications of political life he viewed 

the current of events from the high standpoint of his eminent Christian character 

as well as his profound intellect. Worthy of most thoughtful consideration are the 
words of Mr. W. T. Stead in the Review of Reviews: 

That which cheered Mr. Gladstone most of all the news he heard during his last 
trying months was the report that his granddaughter, a bright, spirituelle young maiden of 
twenty, had decided to dedicate herself to the work of a Christian missionary to the 
heathen who sat in darkness. The dying statesman thrilled with joy at the thought that 
his granddaughter had chosen the better part. To his illumined eye nothing in this world 
was worth talking of or living for save the great commission to preach Christ and him 
crucified as the living witness of the love of God for man. There is nothing better than 


that, nothing indeed to be compared to it. Again and again would he revert to it, but 
always with complacent, triumphant joy. 


UR BAPTIST BRETHREN IN GERMANY are removing their Publication 
House from Hamburg to Cassel. It was established in Hamburg by the 
celebrated J. G. Oncken, the founder of German Baptist Missions, and under his 
management grew to a successful and profitable business. His successor was Dr. 
Philipp Bickel, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio, who has continued in charge to the 
present time. Under Dr. Bickel the work has been so extended that larger quar- 
ters were needed, and instead of rebuilding in Hamburg the Baptist Union of 
Germany determined to remove the business to Cassel, as being more central to 
the field and empire. It is interesting to note that a full license for printing and 
publishing, under the rules of the German Baptist Union, has been granted by the 
German government. ‘This was denied to Oncken, and has only been possible 
since 1871. Dr. Bickel has for many years been the agent for Germany of the 
National Bible Society of Scotland, and this noble organization will continue him 
as their representative to Germany in his removal to Cassel. 


HE CHINA INLAND MISSION last year received £45,213 9s 6d, an increase of 

£2,209 os 3d, and a larger amount than was ever received by the mission in 

one year, except during the famine relief year in 1889. There are 702 mission- 

aries, 605 native helpers, 7,147 communicants, of whom 1,325 were baptized in 

1897 ; 224 churches, 1,726 pupils in school, 21 medical dispensaries, 7 hospitals 

and 48 opium refuges. A special evangelistic forward movement is planned in the 
province of Kiangsi for this coming year. 


A Baptist with experience as a Bible colporter in Manila, with a knowledge of the 
language, country and people, has offered himself to the Missionary Union for service in 
the Philippines. Is this an indication of the will of God? 


“WE must not violate the law of love in the acquisition of property; we must exemplify 
that law in the distribution of property.”-— Rev. A. E. WAFFLE, D.D. 


MEANING AND METHODS OF EVANGELIZATION 


HE evangelization of the world is a subject which has been 
much considered, but is by no means so simple a problem as 
some have thought. In the first place, it is necessary to 
consider what is meant by evangelization, what is to be done 
in order that the whole world may be evangelized. From the 
writings which have been put forth on this subject we judge 
that there are three classes of people who have different 

understandings of what is meant by evangelization. The first class seem to believe 
that the meaning of the word is fulfilled when the gospel shall be preached in 
every part of the earth to all people, so that every one can hear the truth, even if 
only once. The second class hold that evangelization implies the preaching of 
the gospel, so that every person on the face of the earth shall have an opportunity 
to hear the truth sufficiently to receive an intelligent knowledge of the gospel, or 
enough to enable them to form an intelligent decision either for or against the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The third class hold that the evangelization of the world 
means a persistent, continued and persuasive preaching of the gospel until a large 
part of the human race is brought to faith in Christ, and the world shall become 
Christian, in the same sense, at least, in which the leading nations of the world 
are now called Christian nations. ‘This latter view implies the triumph of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom during the present dispensation in the sense in which it is 
set forth in the Scriptures, when “ Every knee shall bow, and every tongue shall 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” It would seem 
that every true Christian must at least desire that the world shall be evangelized in 
this latter sense. How can any one who loves the Lord Jesus be satisfied with 
anything less than the conversion of the great majority of mankind to the Savior, 
and their salvation in the life which now is and that which is to come? 

To achieve the evangelization of the world three methods also have been pro- 
posed. The first proceeds on the assumption that the true method of evangeliza- 
tion is to raise vast sums of money among the churches of Christian lands and to 
send forth large numbers of preachers of the gospel, who shall go into all parts 
of the world carrying the word of eternal life. The number of ministers in 
Christian lands in proportion to the population is presented, and it is shown how 
many of these might be spared for the work of preaching the gospel among the 
heathen. The wealth of Christians is set forth to show how much might be given 
for sending forth preachers of the truth, so that*all nations and all peoples, even 
to the uttermost ends of the earth, should hear the gospel of Christ, even in this 
generation, or, as was set forth a few years ago, before the close of this century. 

The thoughtful student of missions finds a difficulty in the way of this project, 
which perhaps does not occur to those who most enthusiastically advocate it. 
About three years are required before a foreigner can acquire any of the languages 
of heathen lands. Moreover, there are but few Americans or Europeans, and 
these of exceptional linguistic gifts, who are ever able to acquire the languages of 
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any of the heathen lands so as to preach with facility, persuasiveness and power. 
Every missionary sent forth can in time become able to tell the gospel story in a 
simple way, so that those who hear him shall become intelligently acquainted with 
the truth, but the instances are rare where foreign missionaries have ever acquired 
such facility as to move and sway audiences in the same way in which preachers 
in this country must in order to win the attention of the people in considerable 
numbers to the gospel. Children of foreign missionaries, born in the country, who 
get some knowledge of the languages in their childhood, easily become the most 
effective preachers among the missionaries; but it is a fact worthy of note that all 
the great successes of Christian missions have come about chiefly through the preach- 
ing of natives who have been brought to the knowledge of the truth individually 
by the efforts of missionaries, taught, trained and inspired by the devotion of their 
foreign teachers, and have gone forth, and in the language and idioms of the people 
have preached the gospel so that multitudes have believed. This was the case in 
all the great miracles of missions, the Karens, the Telugus, in Madagascar and the 
Islands of the Sea. 

As this is undoubtedly the case, the thought might occur, why not raise vast 
sums of money in Christian lands for the education and support of native 
preachers, that they may go forth in flocks among their people, carrying the truth, 
and so within a comparatively short time all nations and peoples hear the word, 
and multitudes be brought to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ? This seems, at 
first sight, to be a very reasonable proposition ; but in experience it is found that 
anything but a very moderate and judicious use of foreign money in maintaining 
native workers is corrupting to the workers themselves, even though they may be 
really Christians, making them independent of their people, arrogant, and too often 
indifferent, and worst of all, as their countrymen to see how easily a good support 
is obtained from foreign funds, multitudes profess conversion and seek employment 
in mission work when experimentally they are ignorant of the truths of the gospel. 
The evils resulting from a too liberal use of foreign funds in the support of natives 
is so great that many of the best and most successful missionaries in the world 
have insisted that no foreign money ought to be employed in the support of native 
laborers. ‘This is the difficulty which the second proposition encounters, and 
which must be carefully considered before any such solution of the problem of 
evangelization is entered upon. 

As the result of long experience, the current of present thought in missionary 
circles is strongly turned towards self-support and self-propagation of native 
Christian churches and laborers. ‘The present movement is towards expending as 
little foreign money as possible for the support of native preachers, and that with 
the utmost care. Missionaries are urged by all their Boards, as well as by their 
own feelings, to use the strongest efforts to make the churches under their care 
independent, self-supporting, self-directing and self-propagating. Certainly there 
is much in this to commend itself to every wise Christian and director of mission- 
ary operations. The ideal object of Christian missions is to establish indige- 
nous and self-supporting churches in every nation and among every people on 
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earth. As far as we can learn from scriptural precedents, the gospel was preached 
in different lands by the apostle Paul and others, and the churches were left largely 
to their own development, with occasional visits from the apostles for advice and 
counsel. There was much of error evidently in the early Christian churches, but 
they were left to struggle through error to the truth. The inherent power of the 
gospel to purge itself from error was trusted, and has through the ages succeeded, 
and is at the present time succeeding in Christian lands more rapidly than ever 
before. 

This would seem to present a solution of the problem of the evangelization 
of the world; but the difficulty with this method is that it is slow. Eighteen 
centuries were required for the church of Christ to cleanse itself in large measure 
from error and to enter actively upon its great mission, the evangelization of the 
world. It is difficult for one ardently devoted to the cause of Christ to curb 
impatience under the thought that the countries now in heathenism must pass 
through the same slow process to even a nominal Christianity. If, however, the 
upbuilding of Christianity on an independent basis in every nation is the scriptural 
ideal, no other can furnish a satisfactory aim and object for missionary labor. If 
this is true, the real missionary problem lies in this: How can this movement of 
the establishment of self-supporting Christian churches in every land be assisted 
by Christian people in the most effective way? What amounts of Christian money 
can be judiciously expended in maintaining missions in heathen countries? What 
ought to be the proportion of foreign missionaries to the native workers? What 
use can be made of foreign funds for the development of self-reliance and self- 
support on the part of the native Christians? What agencies and influences of 
every sort can the Christian churches of Christian lands bring to bear upon 
heathen peoples and nations, to bring them into the kingdom of our Lord? 

To attempt to answer these questions in detail would be beyond outr present 
purpose. The problem is presented, and it will be seen, as we have remarked, 
that the evangelization of the world is by no means so simple a question as many 
are accustomed to think. Complex interests and influences are involved, a solu- 
tion of which will tax the wisest minds of the Christian church in these and in 
future years. We will only call attention to one thing. While the great suc- 
cesses of Christian missions have been by the preaching of natives in their own 
vernaculars, the inspiring and sending forth of these natives have been the work 
of a comparatively few men in the history of missions. Abbott of Bassein, with 
his associates in the early history of missions in Burma, furnishes an illustration 
which might be duplicated in other cases, of what one man of burning zeal, intel- 
lectual power and great spiritual force can effect, not so much by his own direct 
labors in preaching the gospel, as by his sending forth those who shall multiply his 
words and his power a hundred foid. One missionary like this, operating in this 
way, can effect a work which will be far beyond the labors of a multitude of 
foreign missionaries, each preaching the gospel in his own imperfect way. We 
would suggest whether the history of missions, and in fact, the whole history of 
the Christian church does not teach that the progress of the kingdom of Christ 
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has been and will be best promoted by a few men of power, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, raising up and sending forth a multitude of preachers of the truth who 
shall speak to their own people in their own tongues, in their own natural and 
effective way. Is it not true that this was the method of Christ with his twelve 
apostles? Did not Paul “ordain elders” in every new-formed church? Has not 
this been the method of every largely successful missionary from Abbott to Clough? 
“ History is philosophy teaching by examples.” Let the history of missions teach 
the true methods of missions. 

More missionaries are needed, but more urgent yet is the demand for more 
missionaries of burning zeal, of mighty energy and of spiritual inspiration, who 
shall become fountains of the word of life, sending out streams of gospel messen- 
gers to water and make fruitful the teeming multitudes in all heathen lands. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION CHURCH, KOBE, JAPAN 
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CHRISTIANS IN THE JAPANESE PARLIAMENT 


THOUT any statistics 
- with reference to the 
number of Christians 
in the Imperial Diet, 

I cannot give exact 
figures, but | want to write just a few 
words about some of the Christian mem- 
bers of the recently elected House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. Ebara, who represents one of the 
districts of Shiznoka Prefecture, and has 
served in the Diet from the very first, is a 
prominent member of the Canadian Metho- 
dist Church. Mr. Shimada, who from the 
first session of the Diet has represented 
one of the Kanagawa Prefecture districts, 
is an earnest believer of a “ Liberal” type. 
Mr. Tamura, who has for a few times repre- 
sented one of the districts of Tochigi Pre- 
fecture, is a member of the Tochigi Baptist 
Church, which was established by the Eng- 
lish Baptists and afterwards transferred to 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
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but he is not an active member, I am sorry 
to say. Mr. Sho Nemoto, who after two 
unsuccessful attempts has at last succeeded 
in gaining an election in the second district 
of Ibaraki Prefecture, just north of Mito, 
is a very active Christian of the Congrega- 
tional Church. His first canvass for a seat 
in the House of Representatives was made 
while we were living in Mito. In every 
canvass the chief objection against him 
was on the score of his Christianity, with 
reference to which scurrilous songs were 
lauded about. He has always made a per- 
fectly honest and clear canvass, and has at 
last been rewarded with success. He is one 
of the most ardent temperance workers in 
the Empire and the editor-in-chief of the 
Kuni no Hikari (Light of the Nation), the 
principal temperance paper of Japan. At 
a recent convention in Yokohama he de- 
livered an eloquent tribute to Miss Frances 
I. Willard. He and Mr. Ebara are Lib- 
erals, Mr. Shjmada is a Progressist and Mr. 
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Tamura belongs to a minor faction, but all 
are real progressive in principle. Last but 
not least, is Mr. Kataoka Kenkichi, Liberal, 
who holds the office of President of the 
House of Representatives. He, too, has 
served continuously since the opening of 
the Diet in 1890, and in 1895 was Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole. He 
united with the Presbyterian Church in 
1885, and was at once made an elder; al- 
though he was despised and persecuted by 
his friends. on this account, nothing could 
move him from his firm faith. 

In 1887 he was imprisoned for a political 
offense, but in his prison life had a good 
opportunity to cultivate his faith. “The 
same blessings that were bestowed upon 
Joseph in Egypt were given to him and 
others.* Soon after he was imprisoned 
he asked to be allowed to have a Bible and 
a hymn-book, but his request was not 
granted. He was much worried and disap- 
pointed, thinking that he would have to 
spend three long years (the term of his 
sentence) without the Bible. He prayed 
earnestly that he might get a copy of the 
sacred book. * * * Less than a month 
passed before the Bible and other religious 
books were allowed to be had in the prison. 
The more he studied the Bible the more he 
learned of Christ, thus obtaining the spirit- 
ual strength necessary to meet the trials 
and the loneliness of his prison cell. It is 
very hard for a man of rank and position 
like him to behave meekly toward haughty, 
ignorant jailors, but Mr. Kataoka always 
remembered the humiliation and lowliness 
of his Lord, and was patient.” 

His behavior in prison was so excellent 
that he early received one of the rewards 
of merit given for good conduct. On Feb. 
11, 1889, the date of the promulgation of 
the Constitution, he was set free, and re- 
turned to his home and his church, where 
he was heartily welcomed. “ As a member 
of the Imperial Diet he has always stood 
firmly by his principles.” Moreover, only 
a few weeks ago he was one of .the speakers 


* This and other quotations from 7he /apax Evangelist. 
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at the Sunday evening service in the Tenkiji 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Such earnest 
Christian men are greatly needed in the po- 
litical life of New Japan. 

The Imperial Diet has been dissolved, 
and thus Mr. Kataoka is no longer Presi- 
dent of the House of . Representatives. 
But the fact still remains that he, an earnest 
and sincere believer in Christianity, was 
elected to that important position, and that 
he was tthe third Christian to attain that 
eminence. The first one was Mr. Naka- 
jima, new minister to Italy, and the second 
one was Mr. Hoshi, at present minister to 
the United States. All these facts certainly 
show forth a part of the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity in the Empire of Japan. 

I have, moreover, a few more interesting 
incidents of Mr. Kataoka’s career. It has 
been stated on good authority that he 
opened every session of the Lower House 
with silent prayer, and it is reported in the 
press that on one occasion, at least, he 
called together the Christian members of 
the Diet and other prominent believers to 
a prayer-meeting in his official residence. 
Mr. Kataoka also spent the fifth day of July 
in attendance upon the Students’ Young 
Men’s Christian Association Convention at 
Hayama. He carried around with him his 
own Bible and hymn-book, sat on the floor 
with the rest of us during most of the 
service, joined in the singing and in the 
repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, showed a 
sincere and humble spirit in everything, and 
encouraged us all by an address in which 
he showed that Christianity is the great 
need of Japan. All this, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that Count Okuma, not 
very long before he became Prime Minister 
in an address delivered in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall in Tokyo, eloquently portrayed the 
need for higher moral standards and for 
true religion in this empire, serves, in spite 
of many discouragements, to encourage 
Christian workers here. Pray earnestly 
that before long Japan will be numbered 
among the Christian nations of the world. 


OUR OBASAN 


MISS ANNIE S. BUZZELL, SENDAI, JAPAN 


ONG, long ago, in the days when Japan 
was shut up away from the world; 
when the emperor kept himself secluded in 
the palace away from the vulgar gaze of 
the public ; and the Shogun ruled the na- 
tion, the empire was divided into fiefs 
which were governed, and in a sense owned, 
by feudal lords. These lords were looked 
upon by their subjects as their kings. 
Their emperor was a god, an object of 
worship and reverence from afar, but their 
Daimyo was the lord and king whom they 
could follow into battle, and to whom they 
could show personally their fidelity and 
allegiance. 

Many are the stories told of the faith- 
fulness of the retainers, their utter forget- 
fulness of self for the sake of their lord, 
the greatest honor they could gain for their 
own name, and the greatest inheritance they 
could have for their posterity, being the 
laying down of their lives for their master. 
But the retainer could not stand alone in 
self-sacrifice, nor can all the honor be given 
to his memory now, for many are the noble 
women who have borne heavy burdens and 
endured privations, side by side with hus- 
band or son, that they might be enabled to 
do their duty faithfully and well. 

O Toyo Igarashi was born in 1831, dur- 
ing the reign of the grandfather of the 
present emperor. Her father and elder 
brother were retainers of Lord Date, of 
Sendai, the most powerful Daimyo of 
Northern Japan. Her mother died before 
she was old enough to remember her, and 
just as she was beginning to take delight 
in the thought that her father was a soldier 
and could carry two swords, he, too, was 
taken away from her. But she was care- 
fully raised by her brother and his wife. 
She was kept secluded, for she was the 
daughter of a Samurai. Had she been the 
child of one of the merchants or mechanics, 
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living down in the town, she could have 
run about the streets, and played as she 
wished, but being of such high birth, and 
living on his lordship’s estate, she was kept 
within the high-board fence that surrounded 
their yard. She had a miniature world of 
her own there, a lake filled with gold 
fishes, curious shaped pine trees, plum, 
cherry and camellia trees putting forth 
their blossoms in their season, and a small 
mountain, with tiny stone steps leading up 
to the shrine with which it was surmounted. 
Perhaps there was a mite of a waterfall 
hidden away somewhere, too. There often 
is in the quaint little Japanese gardens. 
O Toyo never ventured outside the gate 
alone, but sometimes she was taken out 
attended by two servants, to visit, or to see 
the sights on fete days. At such times she 
was dressed in bright-colored crepe, with a 
rich heavy silk, and her hair would have so 
many ornaments in it that it would look 
like a bit of a flower-garden. Her face and 
neck would be made white with powder 
and her lips touched with bright red paint. 

There were no schools for girls in those 
days, but O Toyo was taught at home to 
read and write a little, and every day a sew- 
ing teacher would come. Then she learned 
how to be polite, how to make paper flow- 
ers, how to play the harp, and such things, 
so she was quite busy; but she was not 
satisfied. She had no father and mother 
to wait upon, and she wanted to serve some 
one, so her heart turned to the gentle lady, 
the O Hime Sama, who lived in retirement 
in her beautiful palace up on the hillside, 
toward the great castle of the Daimyo. 
This princess was the eldest born, so heiress 
to the title. 

O Toyo studied hard all the things which 
would help her find favor in the eyes of the 
O Hime Sama, and at last, by the help of 
friends, she was brought into her court and 
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became one of her ladies-in-waiting, serving 
her faithfully until her death ten years later. 
O Toyo was very happy here, for she loved 
the gentle princess, and to serve her was 
a joy and delight. Her salary was abolit 
thirty-five bushels of rice and one hundred 
yen a year, and every New Year’s Day she 
received beautiful silk and crepe dresses 
and a fine obi. She had a servant who did 
everything for her, and her time was de- 
voted to her O Hime Sama and to study, 
for the princess had teachers come to the 
house, and her ladies-in-waiting were all 
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well educated. The O Hime Sama had 
sixty people in her house, and the one aim 
and desire of each and all was to serve her 
faithfully. Of these sixty, twelve were 
special ladies-in-waiting, their duties keep- 
ing them with her day and night. These 
twelve were divided into two groups, six 
serving one day and night and six the next. 
O Toyo never went out only to accompany 
her princess, and then always in a palan- 
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quin. But twice in a year she was given a 
holiday: three days in the spring and two 
days in the fall, and she would go to her 
own home, laden with gifts for all the 
family from the O Hime Sama. What 
wonderful stories she could tell her admir- 
ing relatives and friends, and how she would 
be petted and feasted during these days. 
Then she would go back, not to see her 
home for another six months. She would 
not return empty-handed, for she must carry 
“honorable return gifts” to her princess 
and to all the household, and her family 
must also send presents. 

Not far away was a large temple where 
the O Hime Sama often went to worship, 
accompanied by her ladies. At the foot of 
the hill on which this temple stands, in the 
house where the priests lived, and in the 
large front room where, in those days, the 
princess was received and tea served, there 
is now a flourishing Sabbath-school. 

O Toyo was twenty years old when she 
entered upon the service of the O Hime 
Sama, and she served ten years. Then the 
beloved princess, not yet forty years old, 
died. Her body was embalmed and kept 
in state for fifty days. During this time 
O Toyo and her companions kept lamps 
constantly burning around the coffin to light 
the departed spirit on her way to the land 
of shades, and offered fresh food every day 
to supply the nourishment the long journey 
demanded. On the fiftieth day the funeral 
services were held, and the faithful waiting 
maids followed the bier to the mountain, 
upon the top of which are the tombs of 
the Date family; but at the foot they 
stopped and, bowing upon the ground, took 
their last farewell, saying, ‘* Good-by, good- 
by.” Then, as the long line of priests 
filed down from the top of the mountain to 
meet the bier, a voice spoke to the prostrate 
ladies, giving them a last message from 
their princess, praising them for their 
fidelity to her, and urging them to imitate 
her in all things, to live pure and noble 
lives, to be patient and endure with forti- 
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tude whatever trouble might be their lot, 
and to give themselves to but one husband, 
serving him faithfully during his life and 
cherishing his memory after death. Then 
O Toyo and her friends entered their palan- 
quins and returned to the lonely palace, 
where they stayed fifty days more, putting 
all to rights. The Daimyo divided the 
princess’ wardrobe and furniture among the 
ladies-in-waiting. At the end of the fifty 
days they all returned to their homes. 
Soon after the Daimyo sent for O Toyo’s 
brother, and spoke words of praise of his 
sister’s fidelity, and ‘sent her quite a sum of 
money for a testimonial. Thus ended one 
epoch of O Toyo’s life, but its influence 
was not ended. She went home with that 
last message from her O Hime Sama en- 
graven upon her heart and with the deter- 
mination to obey it always. 

She was now thirty years old, and her 
brother hastened to find a husband for her, 
for Japanese girls were expected to be mar- 
ried before they were twenty. One who 
remained unmarried longer than that had 
no hope but to become a second wife, so 
O Toyo’s brother looked only among eligi- 
ble widowers ; but he found one in every 
way worthy of his sister, a Mr. Tamura, a 
man celebrated for his learning and proud 
of his ability to trace his descent from 
Tamuramaru, a very famous Shogun, who 
ruled most wisely in the north some eleven 
centuries ago. Mr. Tamura was a high 
Samurai, so had a beautiful home and 
plenty of money. O Toyo had beautiful 
clothes made to go to her new home. But 
her pretty white teeth were made jet black, 
and her eyebrows were shaven, she thus 
giving her pledge of chastity and fidelity 
to her husband, and her promise that she 
would never give herself to another. There 
were seven children, but many servants, so 
O Toyo did not need to work hard. After 
a while she had a little daughter of her own, 
O Matsu. Then the eldest son of the 
family married and became the head of the 
house, assuming the care of the younger 


children, so the father, with his wife and 
little Matsu, moved into another home. 
This was but the beginning of changes. 
The emperor died, and the present emperor 
ascended the throne, and his subjects took 
that opportunity to rebel against the Sho- 
gun and overthrow his power, putting the 
young emperor where he belonged, making 
him the ruler, as well as the head of his 
people. There was a short but bloody 
war, in which O Toyo’s brother and many 
other noble patriots were killed. The war 
ended with the empire seemingly in chaos, 
but the emperor was no longer shut up in 
his gilded cage in Kyoto, the old capital, 
but was on the seat of power in Tokyo, the 
new capital, and a new order of things was 
gradually established. The Samurai could 
no longer carry their swords, but must be 
content to be private citizens of the em- 
pire, loyal subjects of the emperor, who did 


all in his power to make the various changes . 


as easy for his people as possible. But he 
could not make it easy for the proud Sam- 
urai to understand how he could help his 
country by being a merchant or mechanic 
better than by the bravery and skill in 
arms in which he had always gloried, nor 
could he teach him how to work and how 
to trade; he could not even teach him 
how to spend his money wisely and care- 
fully. 

The Samurai had known no real want 
until now. Every year his rice had come 
regularly from his lord, with money enough 
for the rest of his needs, so he knew nothing 
of financiering. It is not surprising that 
so many of them soon became reduced to 
poverty. Our O Toyo was one of these. 
During the war, while her husband was 
fighting, she was safe in his country house, 
with her child. When the war closed, they 
entered upon their new life together. For 
a while all was well, for they had plenty 
of money, but ,it dwindled away. Then 
O Toyo tried to get along without ser- 
vants, and her husband taught in school. 
Poor O Toyo! It was. so hard to wash 
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the rice in cold water, and soil her pretty 
hands with the black charcoal; and then, 
when the rice was washed and the fire built, 
she did not know how to cook the dinner. 
She had been raised a lady. No one ever 
dreamed that she would need to work in 
the kitchen, so of course she had not been 
taught such things. It was hard for her, 
but she remembered always her O Hime 
Sama’s last message, and would not give 
up, but tried her best. O Matsu had gone 
to be the daughter-in-law in another home 
now, and poor © Toyo and her husband 
were lonely. The sons that should have 
helped them would not do so, and they 
toiled on alone. But the old man’s strength 
failed, and O Toyo’s burden grew heavier. 
© Matsu worried about her old parents, and 
wanted to help them. Her mother-in-law 
never liked her, anyway, and when she saw 
how anxious she was about her own parents, 
she became very angry and turned her out 
of the house, sending her and her three 
children back home, and immediately tak- 
ing another wife for her son. He loved 
Matsu and did not want to turn her away, 
but his wishes were nothing as compared 
with his mother’s. Her will was law. 

It was a great comfort to the old people 
to have O Matsu with them, but there were 
three more little mouths to fill now, besides 
the weak old man to care for, and so the 
two women must work very hard. Try as 


they would they could not supply all the 
need. © Toyo found it very nard during 
those days to be patient and not murmur. 
She was willing to starve herself, but to see 
her husband suffer and to hear the little 
ones cry for food was hard to bear. She 
was faithful in her worship of the gods, but 
they could not help her now. But our Lord 
was watching and waiting, and would soon 
reveal himself to her, even by means of 
what seemed her greatest trial. She was 
compelled at last to begin to sell her house- 
hold furniture and clothes. She took some 
things to the nearest dealer in old goods, 
who happened to be an earnest Christian 
man, always on the watch for an oppor- 
tunity to teach about the true God. He 
felt sorry for the poor old lady who was 
thus compelled to part with her treasures, 
and one day, after she had been there two 
or three times, he told her how sorry he 
was for her trouble, adding that, if she knew 
God, it would not be so hard for her. She 
immediately assured him that she tried to 
be very faithful in her worship of the gods. 
« But,” said he, “1 mean the one true God.” 

“ Who is he?” 

“He is the one who made all the world, 
and who made you. He loves us all and 
wants to help us, but we commit sin and so 
have trouble.” 

The dear old lady was quick to assure 
him that she had never committed sin, that 
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she had always been honest and tried to do 
every duty faithfully. 

«“ But,” said the deacon, “ there are other 
sins besides killing people and stealing.” 

“ What are the other sins?” 

“ If you hate anyone, or tell lies, or bor- 
row things and not return them, it is sin.” 

“ But I never hated any one; I do not 
tell lies, and I never borrowed anything 
without returning it. Surely I have not 
sinned.” 

“ But Obasan, the greatest sin of all is 
not to know and love the one true God.” 

“Tf that is so,’”’ said she, “ I have sinned. 
But how may I know him, that I may love 
him?” 

The deacon promised to come to her 
home and teach her. He and the Bible 
woman, whom he asked to help him, did 
their duty faithfully, and the helpless old 
paralytic, the sweet, open-hearted grand- 
mother, the cast-off wife and the little 
children all heard the old, old story, and 
all believed it and learned to love the 
blessed Savior. The old man died, trust- 
ing in Christ, but his wife and daughter 
could not give him Christian burial, for his 
sons (one of them a Buddhist priest), who 
had failed in their duty to him while living, 


came and carried away his dead body, 
burying it with heathen rites. Obasan and 
© Matsu were baptized, and are faith- 
ful, happy Christians. They have known 
hunger and cold since they found the 
Savior, but they have not minded it so 
much. Obasan’s days of want are over 
now, however, for there are those who love 
her and will take care that her last days are 
peaceful and happy. She is such a happy 
old Christian. Her one never-failing theme 
of conversation is the wonderful blessings of 
the Lord to her. She loves to talk of the 
past, and tell of the days when she lived 
with the © Hime Sama, but she always 
ends with, “ But I know the Lord now, 
and that is worth more than anything I 
ever had.” 

Dear old Obasan! As we look at her 
sweet, thin face and see her eyes sparkle as 
we talk to her of her loved Lord, or, as we 
watch her frail little body slowly wending 
its way to church, walking the long mile 
there and back every Sunday, we cannot 
but know that it will not be long hefore she 
will see the King in his beauty; not many 
days ere she will enter the royal palace, to 
go no more out forever. 


THE JAPANESE WIFE 


HE difference between the women of 
the lower and those of the higher 
classes, in the matter of equality with their 
husbands, is quite noticeable. The wife of 
the peasant or merchant is much nearer to 
her husband’s level than is the wife of the 
emperor. Apparently, each step in the 
social scale is a little higher for the man 
than it is for the woman, and lifts him a 
little farther above his wife. The peasant 
and his wife work side by side in the field, 
eat together in the same room, at the same 
time, and whichever of them happens to be 
the stronger in character governs the house. 
There is no great gulf fixed between them, 


and there is frequently a consideration for 
the wife shown by husbands of the lower 
class, that is not unlike what we see in our 
own country. A jinrikisha man employed 
by a friend of mine in Tokyo was much 
laughed at by his friends because he used to 
draw water from a well some distance away, 
and carry the heavy buckets to the house, 
in order to save the strength of his little, 
delicate wife. That cases of such devotion 
are rare is no doubt true, but that they 
occur shows that there is here and there 
a recognition of the claims that feminine 
weakness has upon masculine strength. — 
ALICE MABEL BACON, 


A JAPANESE FAMILY 


A CRISIS IN JAPAN 


BY REV. N. MAYNARD, KOKURA 


HE things that are written about Japan's 
progress, together with the fact that 

she has been admitted into the family of 
the most civilized nations with full treaty 
powers, may doubtless lead many to suppose 
that she is a really civilized nation, but such 
is not the case in the sense that an Ameri- 
can thinks of civilization. Japan is dis- 
tinctly and essentially heathen from the 
throne to the lowest order of the coolie. 
One’s moral sensibilities could scarcely 
receive a greater shock than would be 
experienced in a walk for the first time 
through the chief thoroughfares of any of 
the leading cities of Japan. During the 
warm seasons there are everywhere to be 
seen nearly or quite nude women and 
children of the middle and lower classes, 


and coolies attest the fact that exposure of 
person is not regarded by the Japanese, and, 
but for the restraint that the law puts upon 
them because of the intercourse with foreign- 
ers, it does not require any stretch of the 
imagination to believe that the nation, or 
those who for convenience or from choice 
desired to abandon dress at all, would do so 
with impunity. And amongst the very best 
of them there are scores of unmentionable 
things as common as anything in human 
experience, any one of which would brand 
an American as not only ill-bred, but im- 
moral. 

In politics, commerce and education, won- 
derful and rapid progress has been made, 
so much so that her material prosperity is 
established, unless she defeats her own ends 
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by commercial immorality, which in fact 
seems to menace her even now. As a 
military and naval power, also, she can no 
longer be ignored, but a glance beneath the 
surface is sufficient to convince one that the 
masses have not appreciated those things, 
nor have they yet been materially affected 
by the new order of things. In the main, 
the improved civilization of today is as 
incongruous and as ill-fitting as a suit 
of clothes borrowed at haphazard. The 
masses of the people as related to civiliza- 
tion are just in the same position that the 
American Indians are with respect to their 
names. 

I saw a man a short while ago dressed in 
as good a suit of cloth as would be usually 
worn by city pastors, and made in the same 
style ; his hat also was a new Derby and he 
carried a silk umbrella, but, as it was rain- 
ing, he had his pants rolled up to his knees, 
and he carried his shoes and socks in his 
arm to keep them from getting soiled. One 
very frequently sees such a one with his 
pants stuffed into the tops of his socks, or 
without either shoes or socks, but wearing 
a pair of the ordinary wooden clogs on his 
bare feet. In the cars, in the stores, in 
the homes, on the streets, anywhere, every- 
where, women smoking, mothers nursing 
their babies, and those also of the higher 
classes, are common sights. These are only 
minor things, but they are only a sample 
of a thousand things which show that the 
people have not attained to any real concep- 
tion of the meaning of civilization, and well- 
bred persons here, from our point of view, 
are as scarce as scientists amongst the 
laboring classes of America. But this is 
not evidence that all of the Japanese are in 
the same unenlightened condition, however 
one may think of their moral depravity, for 
the deliverances from time to time, of those 
who are in the places of power in govern- 
ment circles prove the contrary conclusively. 
But there is no doubt that those are hiding 
their light under a bushel, as far as the 
people are concerned. 
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The attitude of Japan with reference to 
religion today is back to the old institu- 
tions. Already the government has under- 
taken the repairing and the preservation of 
its temples, and at the next Diet it is pro- 
posed to introduce legislative measures look- 
ing to the adoption of the present system in 
such a form as practically to make it the 
state religion. That act will be misleading 
to her own people, as the leading minds 
constantly assert that they are dead systems 
and must ultimately succumb to Christian- 
ity, but so determined are they to intensify 
the nationalistic life among the rising gen- 
eration, that they are willing to sacrifice both 
morality and spirituality to unity along the 
old lines. It is easy to speculate about the 
motives by which they are actuated; but one 
hesitates to assume that one’s conclusions 
are the correct ones. 

One thing is easy to see, and that is that 
Japan is bending all of her energies to 
become the dominant power in the Pacific 
Ocean and to build up her commerce. 
Ambition for wealth and for power is mak- 
ing conquest of all of her leading minds, 
and it is but natural that they should do all 
in their power to hold the people to those 
lines that will best subserve their ends. 
But, while we do not congratulate our- 
selves that the task will be an easy one, 
nor that it will be speedily accomplished, 
yet there are not a few signs that the truth 
is already beginning to conquer, and the out- 
look is hopeful, notwithstanding the conflict 
may challenge every resource at the com- 
mand of the forces that are making for 
righteousness. By so much the more will 
the power of the gospel be manifest when 
it is accomplished, and the glory of God will 
be enhanced thereby. 

The past few years have been years of 
great spiritual dearth and of backsliding in 
Japan, but there seem to be gleams of light 
breaking forth now, as though the morning 
of a revival were dawning. Such seems to 
be the impression amongst all denomina- 
tions at work here. Out of the ranks of 
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the non-Christian multitudes also, with all 
of their moral and spiritual apostasy, a wail 
is going up for reform. And many are pre- 
dicting the utter destruction of the nation 
unless there is a change for the better. In 
this crisis many are asking the question, 
“ What religion and what system of moral- 
ity will meet the demands of the occasion ?” 
Some have unhesitatingly suggested Chris- 
tianity, while others, some of them the lead- 


ing writers and statesmen, have admitted 


that it is equal to any and inferior to no 
other religion known to mankind. The so- 
called higher critic is here, and is devoting 
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his talents to the Bible, to religion, to stan- 
dards of morality, and to things excellent 
and desirable generally. The iconoclast, 
the reformer also, as well as the beast, are 
here, and Satan is using them all, but, not- 
withstanding, they are keeping the things 
of Christ before the public, and the very 
elements of their strength may after all be 
the things that will accomplish their own 
downfall and gain the day for truth. It is 


certain that all Christians here are feeling 
that we are on the eve of brighter times. 
May God speed the day.— 7he Seminary 
Magazine. 


JAPANESE GARDEN HOUSE 


BECAUSE a missionary is defined as “one sent,” it is said that some people think their 
contribution to his support should be one cent. 


PROTESTANT missions in Japan report 652 missionaries, 146 stations, 739 outstations, 
384 churches, 40,578 members, 302 Japanese annem, 580 unordained helpers and 


$81,551.72 contributions last year. 
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THE LAUNDRY IN A JAPANESE HOME 


THE SERVANT GIRL IN JAPAN 


HEN a servant wishes to leave a 
family, she rarely goes to her mis- 

tress and states that she is dissatisfied with 
her position, and that some better chance 
has been offered her. Such a natural ex- 
cuse never occurs to the Japanese servant, 
unless he be a jinrikisha man or bettd, who 
may not know how to do better, for it is 
a very rude way of leaving service. The 
high-minded maid will proceed very differ- 
ently. A few days’ leave of absence to 
visit home will be asked and_ usually 
granted, for Japanese servants never have 
any settled time to take a holiday. At the 
end of the given time the mistress will be- 
gin to wonder what has become of the girl 
who has failed to return, and the lady will 
make up her mind she will not let her go 
again so readily. Just when she has a sharp 
reproof ready, a messenger or letter will 
arrive with some good excuse, couched in 
most polite and humble terms. Sometimes 
it will be that she has found herself too 
weak for service, or that work at home, or 
the illness of some member of the family 
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detains her, so that she is not able to come 
back at present. The excuse is understood 
and accepted as final, and another servant 
is sought for and obtained. After several 
weeks have passed, very likely after enter- 
ing a new place, the old servant will turn up 
some day, express her thanks for all past 
kindnesses and regrets at not returning in 
time, will take her pay and her bundles and 
disappear forever. 

Even when servants come on trial for a 
few days, they often go away nominally to 
fetch their belongings, or make arrange- 
ments to return, but the lady of the house 
does not know whether the woman is satis- 
fied or not. If she is not, her refusal is 
always brought by a third person. If the 
mistress, on her side, does not wish to hire 
the girl, she will not tell her so to her face, 
but will send word at this time to prevent 
her coming. Such is the etiquette in these 
matters of mistress and maid.— From /afa- 
nese Girls and Women, by ALICE MABEL 
BACON. 
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OCCIDENT AND ORIENT 


HE spirit of conservatism, says the 
Fiji Shimpo, has raised its head 

once more and spread its influence among 
all classes. To preserve what is Japanese 
is the cry, but what there is really worthy 
of preservation one cannot easily perceive. 
So far as the externals of civilization are 
concerned, the advantage is all on the side 
of the West. Any comparison is like com- 
paring a tallow candle and an electric light ; 
an ox-cart and a railway carriage. Nor is 
the case different when we consider the 
immaterial side. From the Occident we 
have to learn government, law, science, and 
the art of education. There is an unfortu- 
nate ambiguity about the intrinsic merits of 
religions, systems of fine arts, morals and 
customs. The bases of their superiority or 
inferiority perplex learned men, though they 
offer no difficulty to socialists. It is in those 
fields that the conservative carries on his 
campaign. He relies on the vague and in- 
tangible nature of the subjects of discus- 
sion. It is not to be denied, of course, that 
in lands so far removed from each other as 
Japan and Europe, inhabited, too, by totally 
different races, the results of progress must 
show corresponding differences. That ev- 
erything Japanese is not bad, nor everything 
European good, may be frankly admitted. 
But that among things Japanese there is 
anything of sufficient special and distinct 
merit to warrant its preservation, that is 
the proposition that we find difficulty in 
admitting. In the matter of religion, Bud- 
dhism is not without merits of its own. 
But Christianity has undergone centuries 
of refinement under the influences of phi- 
losophy and science, until it now stands on 
an incomparably higher plane than Bud- 
dhism. If the two have to be compared, 
Buddhism takes the place of an untended 
flower blossoming in a moor, where it has 
remained unchanged since the time of its 
planting, whereas Christianity is a mighty 
tree that has been cultivated and nurtured 


till it spreads its great limbs abroad. 
Then, again, it is claimed that in the mat- 
ter of self-sacrificing loyalty the Japanese 
is superior to the European; nor can we 
dispute the fact that a Japanese is more 
ready than an Occidental to lay down his 
life for the sake of his sovereign. But in 
the West the national flag takes the place 
of the monarch. The flag is everything to 
the European. For it he will lay down his 
life as readily as any Japanese will for ruler 
or lord. ‘There is no difference in results 
whether a man worship the visible image 
or the principle. Turning to the much- 
vaunted filial piety of the East, we are 
compelled to admit that the celebrated 
“twenty-four examples” do not deserve 
the praise bestowed on them. They irdi- 
cate a total absence of reasoning discrimi- 
nation. The parent recognizes one fact 
only: that the child belongs to it; the child 
takes no account of the propriety or im- 
propriety of the parent’s doings. Morality 
is sacrificed to sentiment. One field in 
which the conservatives deem themselves 
specially strong is that of art. They claim 
undoubted superiority for Japanese art. 
The claim is inadmissible. Japanese art 
having progressed along lines more or less 
different from those followed by Europeans, 
has developed some specialties, but when we 
come to examine the practical side of art, 
its industrial applications, its motives and 
its nomenclature, we are bound to admit 
the superiority of the West. Even without 
making any close scrutiny, it is easy to ap- 
preciate the error of supposing that nations 
which have so far surpassed Japan in all 
the other branches of civilization, can be 
inferior to her in the one department of 
art. National customs in matters of dress, 
etiquette, conventionalities of society, and 
so forth, do not offer themselves so readily 
for discussion. ‘They are in some respects 
matters of taste, and must remain so. The 
conclusion is that men who advocate con- 
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servatism on account of some one or two 
fancied excellencies at a time when the na- 
tion is deriving all the elements of its moral 
and material progress from the Occident, 
and when even costume and customs are 
becoming assimilated to those of the West, 
such men totally misinterpret the spirit of 
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the time. They would keep Japan like a 
dwarfed shrub planted in a pot for the 
delectation of a few virtuosi, while the big 
tree of Western civilization is spreading 
its roots and branches everywhere. Smash 
the pot, transplant the shrub into the open 
field, and make a tree of it! 


BROTHERLY LOVE ON MISSION FIELDS 


RITICISM of foreign missions is 
often made in regard to the divi- 

sions which exist among missionaries of 
different denominations and the evil effect 
which a divided Christianity may have upon 
the heathen. The heathen, of course, look 
at Christianity as one religion, and expect 
uniformity, where from our point of view 
we expect only unity. We have always 
believed that this danger is very much 
exaggerated, and that, as a matter of fact, 
the denominational divisions have very little 
evil effect upon the heathen among whom 
missions are maintained. We are glad to 
present so capable a testimony in support 
of our views as that afforded by Mrs. Isa- 
bella Bird Bishop in an address before the 
Cambridge Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance. In her address before this con- 
ference of all denominations she said: 
“Now, if you will allow me, in the two 
minutes which I think remain, I shall be 
happy to say what | have seen of the alli- 
ance spirit among missionaries in various 
parts of the world. I have traveled for 
seven and a half years in Asia, and have 
visited in that time, I think, about one hun- 
dred and seventy mission stations between 
the eastern shores of Japan and the Sand- 
wich Islands, and those _ willow-shaded 
streams by which the Jewish exiles wept 
over memories of Zion; from the snows of 
Siberia to the fierce glow of the equator in 
the Malay Archipelago. In Central Asia, 
China, Persia, Asia Minor, Arabia — where- 
ever I have met with missionaries in all these 


lands, I have met with the alliance spirit, 
with work for the good of man, carried out 
in faithful obedience to the last command 
of our Lord, while the workers have been 
holding ‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one hope of their calling,’ and one hope of 
eternal life. I have found them meeting 
together for prayer and scripture reading in 
all the mission stations, loving each other 
as brethren; holding their own denomina- 
tional views, many of them very strongly, 
but these denominational views never, ex- 
cept in one particular case, interfering with 
that bond of brotherhood in which all were 
working for the welfare of mankind. It was 
instructive to see this bond of brotherhood 
so marked that one never knew to what 
church or society these devoted men and 
women belonged. All met together in love 
and harmony, seeking the same aims and 
loving the same Lord. This alliance spirit, 
this blessed observance of the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace, was communi- 
cated by these workers to their converts. 
One of the brightest features among the 
Christian converts, and perhaps especially 
in China, was this spirit of unity. There 
was no saying,‘ I am of Paul,’ and ‘I am 
of Apollos’; all said, ‘1 am of Christ,’ and 
they helped each-other. 1 think | may well 
say that the missionary bond and the mis- 
sionary brotherhood are two of the bright- 
est examples of keeping that unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace which the alli- 
ance for these fifty years has been striving 
to promote.” 


APOLOGETIC VALUE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


REV. WOODMAN BRADBURY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


HE period of foreign missions is 
slightly more than a century, and the 
field, roughly speaking, is Asia, Africa and 
the Pacific Islands. The question I wish 
to raise is: What apologetic value do the 
results of foreign missions for the last hun- 
dred years in these lands have? Have 
they any weight with a student of Christian 
evidences? In this “age of doubt” can 
the divine origin and character of Chris- 
tianity be reasonably attested by the results 
in these lands? , 

It must be admitted that of the proofs 
for the divine origin of our faith, which 
completely satistied men of different ages, 
some do not wholly convince the sincere 
seeker of today. The arguments from 
prophecy and from miracles are no longer 
conclusive. The predictive element in Old 
Testament prophecy, except in a vague 
form, and its fulfilment in the New, save by 
a general correspondence, have been much 
narrowed. Miracles, which once were the 
support of Christianity, are now supported 
by it, and we believe in the miracles because 
we believe in Christ, not in Christ because 
we dare not dispute the miracles. On the 
other hand, the external argument for the 
divine origin of Christianity, drawn from 
the character of its founder, the excellence 
of its doctrines, the superiority of its ethics, 
and the dynamic of its social practice, is 
stronger today than ever before. The more 
deeply the historian imbues himself with 
the spirit that pervaded the whole world in 
the days of the Roman Emperors, the 
more remarkable will the triumph of the 
new religion appear, the more clearly will 


_its divine origin be attested to him by its 


supernatural results. So, too, spite of many 
lapses and abuses in the other fifteen 
hundred years of its course, our religion 
has, on the whole, vindicated its divinity 
by its supreme achievements. The “ Gesta 
Christi” of C. L. Brace, the “historic re- 
sults” enumerated by Dr. Storrs, and the 
manifest reformations of character and 
transformations of society, a knowledge of 
which is the common possession of all 
thinking men, constitute a formidable proof. 
In a similar line is our argument tonight. 
The results of this religion in the lands 
mentioned are worthy of the honorable 
place by the side of its results in the first 
three centuries of our era. Indeed, if a 
discriminating and unbiased person from 
the neighboring planet of Mars could learn 
with accuracy what a certain religious force 
accomplished in the Roman Empire from 
30 to 330 A.D., and could then ascertain 
with equal accuracy what a certain religious 
force wrought in heathen lands from 1797 
to 1897, he would be forced, by the simi- 
larity of aims and methods and of results, 
both direct and indirect, to conclude that 
the two religious forces were one and the 
same. ‘Their identity could not be doubted. 

This line of reasoning, cogent as it is for 
the Christian believer, has the additional 
advantage of being convincing to the acute 
and subtle mind of the Oriental. For we 
must never forget that if c/azm is all that is 
needed to substantiate a religion, Christianity 
may as well give up without more ado. The 
sacred books of the East record revelations, 
miracles and attestations without number. 
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The appeal to authority is no stronger. 
The “thus saith Jehovah” of the Israelite 
prophet is more than overbalanced by the 
firmer, more vigorous assertions made by 
Mahomet, Buddha and Zoroaster. Nor can 
the argument be from the number of follow- 
ers, for the adherents of the great ethnic 
religions outnumber those of Christianity. 
The only argument that will carry weight 
at once is the plain fact that Christianity 
has made men religious, virtuous, cleanly 
and happy, and has given mankind a strong 
hope of a blissful and sinless immortality. 
The regeneration of men, the casting out 
of social demons, the cleansing of moral 
lepers, the unstopping of ears deaf to ar- 
gument and persuasion, the opening of eyes 
to behold the beauty of holiness, the rais- 
ing of those that are dead to a new spirit- 
ual life, the preaching of the “good news” 
to the poor, the lowly and such as have no 
hope — these are the present credentials of 
Christianity. It is to such works that the 
Master would point, to silence the doubts 
of any questioner. They authenticate Chris- 
tianity as nothing else can. What is more, 
they appeal to the Oriental. 

What, then, has Christianity accomplished 
in foreign fields in the last hundred years 
that has apologetic value ? 

1. First stands the large number of con- 
verts to Christianity, won by the untiring 
labors of missionaries. These are hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions. Their conver- 
sion has been no mechanical process, such as 
that by which Japan was “ Christianized” 
in the sixteenth century by Xavier, or the 
Clovis and the Franks were “ converted ” by 
Remigius at the close of the fifth, without 
understanding some of the fundamental 
qualifications of a Christian life; a mere 
exchange of old idols for new ones, a re- 
christening of ancient shrines to other 
names, a substitution of fresh memories for 
former; but they have given credible signs 
of having been born from above, have been 
rigidly examined for church membership, 
and would be worthy members of the 
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church anywhere. Not a few of them have 
become ministers, colporters and native 
workers. Nearly all are distinguished by 
Christian zeal in bringing their friends to 
the gospel, and stand firm against all the 
pressure of a fierce and obstinate persecu- 
tion. They know what it is to give up 
parents, brothers, friends and property for 
the gospel’s sake. Some, indeed, have will- 
ingly gone to death rather than recant, and 
have suffered the pangs of martyrdom be- 
cause “the love of Christ” has constrained 
them. 

The quality of the converts can be still 
further seen from the fact that at least two 
have written hymns of Christian experience, 
which have stood the tests of translation 
and time, and have been blessed to the wel- 
fare of the Christians at home. Krishnu 
Pal, baptized just about a century ago, one 
of the first fruits of Carey’s work at Seram- 
pore, became “a.steady, zealous, well-in- 
formed, eloquent minister of the gospel.” 
He averaged twelve or fourteen sermons a 
week, was privileged to baptize hundreds of 
converts, and bore witness that the service 
of Christ was “the work of love,” and that 
in it he got “nothing but joy and comfort.” 
His hymn begins: 

O, thou, my soul, forget no more, the Friend 
who all thy sorrows bore; 

Let every idol be forgot, but, O my soul, forget 
Him not! 

The beautiful hymn, “In the Secret of His 

Presence,” expressing so much of the richest 

experience of the true Christian, is also the 

work of a convert from heathenism. 

2. Then, in the second place, the reflex 
action of the foreign mission enterprise on 
the churches, is to be placed to its credit. 
It would be possible to compute, from the 
year-books of the various denominations, 
how much money was raised last year for 
this work; and to add the totals of each 
year to obtain the grand total during the 
period of modern missions. How enormous 
would be the result! Missionaries as well 
as money have been raised. 
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Nearly all of the men who have gone out 
have been diligent and devoted, while the 
memorial of many of them is such heroic 
achievement as overbalances the success 
of generals and admirals, and even that of 
statesmen and inventors. Some of them 
have sealed their work with their life-blood. 
They are the modern martyrs of our re- 
ligion, the new Stephens who prove the 
divine power of the Christ-love today, and 
whose blood shall be the seed of the future 
church where they have labored. The 
true glory of these illustrious disciples of 
Christ will appear greater as the decades 
roll by, and they will be seen to be the 
worthy followers, in the succession of mar- 
tyrs, of Patrick, Columba, Boniface, Lulli, 
of Ignatius, Polycarp and Paul. Surely 
the religion that can raise such men and 
equip them with enthusiasm for humanity, 
so fervid and pure, is itself divine. 

3. The translation of the Bible into 
scores of languages and dialects, that the 
common people may have the written word 
in the vernacular, has been an important 
work of missions. It is very arduous, both 
from its amount and its nicety. The Bible 
is a library rather than a book. We stay- 
at-homes find it difficult to read it through, 
even cursorily, in a year, Then think of 
setting up the type, reading the proof, cor- 
recting errors, re-reading the proof, and 
finally printing and binding the whole. 
What if this were to be done in a strange 
tongue ? 
no words to express the new ideas of the 
Christian religion, so that either new words 
must be coined or old words must be 
stretched to cover wider meanings. You see 
the immense difficulties of the task. If the 
Septuagint Greek, capable of expressing the 
lofty ideas of the Old Testament, had to be 
expanded to receive the contents of the New 
Testament message, think of the difficulty 
of translating the sublime parts of the Bible 
into the degraded vehicle ordinarily used 
for the commonplace and vulgar. 

It is a noble work. The printing-press 


And what if the language contain- 
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is the strong ally of the missionary. You 
cannot stand in the Galilee chapel of Dur- 
ham Cathedral and read the inscription, 
“Sacra Venerabilis Bedzossa,’ without a 
thrill of awe that you are where the sacred 
ashes of that learned scholar whose last 
labor of love was to translate the Gospel of 
John into the language of the common peo- 
ple, now repose. What Bede and Wicliff 
did for England, what Ulphilas did for the 
Goths of the fourth century and Luther for 
the masses of Germany, that the mission- 
aries of the cross are doing for all human 
races and all future time. In this arduous 
work are they sustained by a humanitarian 
impulse? Or are such labors the proofs of 
a more than human love? 

4. Again, in a silent, unrecognized way, 
Christianity has undermined the social 
wrongs of heathendom. The work of the 
missionaries has not only thrown light upon 
the terrible condition of non-Christian peo- 
ples, but it has done not a little to right 
existing evils, such as intemperance in opium 
and liquor, gambling, impurity, suicide, child 
marriage, infanticide, suttee, slavery, canni- 
balism, human sacrifices, brutality in war and 
ordeal, witchcraft, neglect of the poor and 
sick, unsanitary conditions, poverty, loath- 
some food, abominable dances and rites, 
the scandalous lives of religious leaders, 
etc. It is in such a moral bog as this that 
the root of the true religion has entered and 
borne the pure, white, fragrant lily of a re- 
generate life. These evils were unrecognized 
as such until the advent of Christianity. 
Even yet they are not so repulsive to them 
as tous. But the leaven of the gospel has 
begun to work, and will work, please God, 
until the whole is leavened. Meanwhile 
the mission workers have rendered valuable 
contributions to civilization by pointing out 
the existence of such things. The immeas- 
urable contrast marks the superiority of 
Christianity. Has heathenism ever pro- 


duced a Frances Willard? 
5. Foreign missions have shown the 
genetic connection between religion and 


learning. Schools and colleges have sprung 
up side by side with the churches and mis- 
sion stations. The work of teaching has 
gone hand in hand with that of evange- 
lizing. Sometimes it is a preparative to 
conversion and then a stimulus to highest 
service. The Madras Christian College, 
with 817 students; the historic Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, 210 students; the 
Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, 300 stu- 
dents; the Duff College and High School, 
Calcutta, 986 students ; the ideal missionary 
school, “ Lovedale Institution,” of South 
Africa, not to mention scores of smaller 
institutions, are doing a grand basal work, 
worthy of all praise. 

6. The foreign missionary has _ not 
neglected the humanitarian and_philan- 
thropic side of his divine calling. Medical 
missionaries have united healing with 
preaching as did their Lord. Hospitals 
and asylums have been erected, and the 
dawn of a kindlier day breaks on the east- 
ern world. ‘The self-sacrificing labors of 
missionaries in time of pestilence, famine 
and war have been the means of the most 
fruitful ingatherings of the church. 

7. All told, the foundations of a Chris- 
tian civilization have been laid. The caste 
system has been rendered vulnerable. 
Wicked customs, gray with age, are honey- 
combed. Schools have been established by 
native governments, and the students are 
profoundly affected by Christianity. There 
are thousands such, secretly cherishing the 
tenets of our faith, yet lacking boldness 
as yet to come out as Christians. Native 
reforms and ameliorations have begun. 
Even the ancient religions are being re- 
habilitated, and a neo-Buddhism, a_neo- 
Hinduism, a neo-Zoroastrianism have arisen. 
The Swami Vivekenanda thinks he has 
purified his Vedantism so as to make it 
acceptable with Americans, and boasts of 
the number of his trans-Atlantic converts. 
The very movement known as the Brahmo- 
Somaj is the result of Christianity. It is 
evident that such reform movements would 
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never have been started had it not been for 
the preaching of the gospel. These intrench- 
ments oppose a more formidable front to 
Christianity than indifference, yet they will 
be utterly impotent to arrest the victorious 
march. The kingdoms of this world have 
been deeded to Jesus Christ, and he will 
claim his own. The beginning of the end 
has come. The true vastness of these re- 
sults grows upon us when we realize the 
difficulties which stood in the way. What 
were they? 

1. Unbelief at home. In the church 
itself, whose victorious banners are being 
borne through bloody battles to lasting 
triumph, a spirit of indifference, not to say 
hostility, has often prevailed. Support, 
moral and financial, has often been irregular 
and meager. Today the gifts of Christians 
the United States over are not what they 
would be if the importance and glory of 
the work were understood. But the great- 
est unbelief has been in the ranks of the 
non-church members. The frequency with 
which our magazines raise the question, 
“ Are missions a failure?” indicate the ex- 
istence of an unfortunately large number 
of people who would fain so persuade them- 
selves. 

2. Another obstacle to success has lain 
in the human mistakes of the missionaries 
and the Boards. Sectarian strife over trans- 
lations is not edifying, and the unnecessary 
duplication of missionary machinery in 


.the same field by different denominations 


creates the impression of rivalry which is 
certainly inimical to the spread of the 
gospel. The heathen know too well what 
jealousy and sectarian ambition are. nter- 
denominational comity, not to say a sincere 
love of Christ, should prevent the repetition 
of errors which have worked so disastrously 
in our own West. The territory and the 
work of each branch of the church uni- 
versal ought to be respected by all the 
others. Then, too, is there a valid reason 
why the individual Christian in America 
should not acquaint himself with the work 
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of a// denominations in the foreign service, 
that he may know something of the grand 
totals, may not mistake the temporary re- 
pulse of one regiment for an irreparable 
defeat of the whole army, and may observe 
with joy and gratitude the advancing tide 
that answers his daily prayer, “ Thy king- 
dom come?” 

3. Exceeding opprobrium has come 
upon the very name “ Christian” in some 
parts of the field by reason of the awful 
vices fostered by some of the Christian 
nations. The heart-rending slave traffic 
has been carried on by some; America has 
. poured rum into Africa, though it meant 
the undoing of manhood, the wrecking of 
humanity, and England has nurtured the 
opium trade for the sake of thrice-filthy 
lucre, debauching a whole nation. The 
heathen Chinee cannot see why the official 
allowance of such monstrosities does not 
constitute good mission ground at home. 
And, in truth, it is difficult to explain. 

4. Nor has close acquaintance with cer- 
tain types of individual representatives of 
Christian lands wholly inclined the native 
to our faith. A drunken man, son of a 
London minister, boisterously protested 
against the vote of thanks which the well- 
bred Ilindus were about to extend to Dr. 
Barrows. Certain people who would have 
gone to church on a certain Sunday morn- 
ing were prevented by an invitation from 
the wife ct the English officer to her house 
to play whist, an invitation which they could 
not refuse, coming from that source. Ah! 
Christianity has not had smooth sailing in 
those eastern seas. 

5. Another great obstacle has been the 
constant misrepresentations of the real work 
of missions given out by corrupt officials, 
whose evil lives have been rebuked and 
whose business frauds on the natives have 
been frustrated by the missionaries. Un- 
doubtedly many such men would like to see 
the whole enterprise in the bottom of the 
ocean, and to this end they cease not to 
pour forth their bitter and baseless accusa- 


tions. However, as their source is better 
understood, they lose their power of harm, 
and as the snowstorm in March deceives 
no one into believing that winter is coming 
back again, so no reverse, false or true, can 
make well-informed Christians doubt the 
steadily-advancing summer throughout the 
world. 

Here, then, is such a strong array of 
obstacles as would swamp a merely human 
enterprise, and here in spite of them, is the 
magnificent showing of foreign missions in 
the past century. Is not the evidence for 
the divine source of the power which has 
wrought all this wholly irrefragable? If 
any other power could accomplish it, name 
it. Evolution? Some upward tendency in- 
herent in the nature of man and in the con- 
stitution of society? Then why the stag- 
nation of these oldest civilizations? Why 
the putrefaction of these first-born children 
of earth? And why the strange coinci- 
dence of a social transformation at the very 
point in the centuries when the simple 
gospel of Jesus Christ was first lived and 
preached among them? These questions 
are unanswerable, save from the Christian 
standpoint. That it was not the opening 
of the nations to western civilization is 
demonstrated by the fact that civilization 
is responsible for the opium and liquor trade. 
No, it is nothing else than “the power 
of God unto salvation” that has done this 
marvel. Our hypothetical friend from Mars 
would be willing to concede it. No other 
Christian evidence would be needed to 
prove to him the divine source of Chris- 
tianity. Sweeping his eyes over the whole 
horizon of the century’s achievement, he 
could say with Browning, in Paracelsus: 

From the grand result 
A supplementary reflux of light 
Illustrates all the inferior grades, 
Each back step in the circle. 
And that light is of such pure dazzling 
whiteness as comes only from the throne 
of God. 
Dr. Barrows, just returned from his study 
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590 Changes 
of mission fields, on the Hascall founda- 
tion, says: “A single glance at the faces of 
a Christian congregation in India is the best 
argument for Christianity.” His words cor- 
roborate my thesis tonight with the weight 
that of right attaches to the utterances of 
a keenly observant, well-balanced witness. 
Christianity might almost be willing to 
stake its claims as a divine religion on 
the results in the foreign fields. The best 
argument for the bible is the fruit of the 
Bible in hearts where neither heredity nor 
environment predispose in its favor. The 
best proof of the historicity of the Acts of 
the Apostles is not in Hore Pauline but in 


in Korea 


the new acts of God’s modern apostles. 
Thessalonica is duplicated in Honolulu, 
Corinth in Calcutta, Berea in Beirut. Heber 
is a new David, Thoburn a new Timothy, 
Brainerd a Barnabas, Judson a James, 
Paton a Peter and Pattison a Paul. In- 
spiration is a present fact, Pentecost a re- 
peated blessing, heroism unto death a phe- 
nomenon of today. These are the proofs 
of our religion. This is the apologetic 
which foreign missions offer. Here is the 
blessed fulfillment of our Master’s word: 
“Greater works than these shall ye do be- 
cause I go to my Father.” 


CHANGES 


N her interesting book “ Korea and Her 
Neighbors, “ Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop 
says that the more important of the changes 
during the last three years which are bene- 
ficial to Korea may be summarized thus: 
“The connection with China is at an end, 
and with the victories of Japan the Korean 
belief in the unconquerable military power 
of the Middle Kingdom has been exploded, 
and the alliance between two political sys- 
tems essentially corrupt has been severed. 
The distinction between patrician and plebe- 
ian has been abolished, on paper at least, 
along with domestic slavery, and the dis- 
abilities which rendered the sons of con- 
cubines ineligible for high office. Brutal 
punishments and torture are done away 
with, a convenient coinage has replaced 
cash, an improved educational system has 
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been launched, disciplined army and _ police 
force has been created, the Chinese literary 
examinations are no longer the test of fit- 
ness for official employment, a small mea- 
sure of judicial reform has been granted, 
a railroad from Chemulpo to the capital is 
being rapidly pushed to completion, the 
pressure of the trades guilds is relaxed, 
a postal system efficiently worked and com- 
manding confidence has been introduced 
into all the provinces, the finances of the 
country are being placed on a sound basis, 
the change from a land-tax paid in kind 
to one which is an assessment in money on 
the value of the land greatly diminishes the 
opportunities for official ‘squeezing,’ and 
large and judicious retrenchments have been 
carried out in most of the metropolitan and 
provincial departments.” 


BAPTIST ACHIEVEMENTS IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 


REV. JAMES SUNDERLAND, D.D., DISTRICT SECRETARY, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


2. Achievements in Evangelization 


The primary work of missions is evange- 
lization. Men are lost. A Savior is pro- 
vided. The proclamation of the gospel of 
salvation world-wide, is the glad privilege 
and purpose of missions. God has led 
Baptists in triumph in Christ, to the achieve- 
ment of marvelous results in the winning 
of men. The Psalmist uses the figure of 
“handful of corn in the earth on the top of 
the mountains,” the most unpromising place 
for a harvest,— an insignificant amount of 
seed,— but “the fruit thereof shall shake 
like Lebanon.” It shall be so abundant 
and thrifty that it shall appear like the 
great waving forests of Lebanon. Surely 
this is already being fulfilled. 


FRUITAGE 


The seed has been sown in Burma, and 
thirty-six thousand souls are enrolled upon 
the records of our churches,—saved by 
grace. 

The seed was carried to the tribes of 
Assam, and four thousand answered to their 
names as believers in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The outcasts among the Telugus have 
heard the word, and though long withstand- 
ing it, they came at length, ten thousand in 
a year, and sixty thousand gladly own Jesus, 
Lord and Savior. 

The seed has found responsive soil in 
China, and Japan, and Africa, and other 
countries, and many thousands believe and 
rejoice in a Savior’s love. 

Within the year 1896 Baptist mission- 
aries baptized 16,549 converts. This is 
about the average for several years past. 
Of the additions by baptism to all evan- 
gelical foreign missions in 1896, about 


twenty-seven per cent were to Baptist mis- 
sions. 


THE IMMENSITY OF THE WORK 


The immensity of this work we find it 
hard to grasp. Baptist missionaries and 
their helpers preach the gospel every Lord’s 
day at 2,400 stations and outstations in 
heathen lands, and at probably twice as 
many places occasionally. It is safe to say 
that half a million hear the gospel from their 
lips every week. Besides the 942 mission- 
aries, 4,061 native helpers add to the evan- 
gelizing force. 

See how wide-spread is the work and how 
immense the populations being touched by 
us. Our missionaries are laboring among 
the 8,500,000 people of Burma, the 5,000,- 
ooo of Assam, the 290,000,000 of India, 
the 350,000,000 of China, the 40,000,000 of 
Japan. Here is an aggregate of 700,000,- 
ooo, nearly one-half of the population of 
the globe. 

In the valley of the Congo there are esti- 
mated to be 39,000,000. 

These fields are occupied by Baptists of 
the North. Our Southern brethren are 
preaching the same precious gospel in 
China, Japan, Africa, Italy, Mexico, Brazil 
and Cuba; our Canadian brethren among 
the Telugus, and our English brethren in 
India, China, Palestine, the West Indies 
and Africa. 

Baptist missions in Europe have grown 
to immense magnitude. We have great 
evangelizing forces in Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Finland, France, Italy 
and Russia, and smaller forces in Spain, 
Switzerland, Hungary and other countries, 
raised up in those countries primarily, and 
fostered by our missionary agencies. Bap- 


tist missions are facing three-fourths of the 
heathen and non-Christian peoples of the 
world. Alas, that we are yet only touch- 
ing the edges of these great populations. 
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The missionaries of the Missionary Union 
have baptized more than 290,000 converts 
since Judson baptized his first convert in 
1819. 

There are now in churches raised up by 
Baptist Missions 263,000 members. The 
total gathered by them since Carey baptized 
his first convert Jan. 1, 1800, cannot be less 
than 385,000. This is 40,000 more than 
were baptized in all our churches in the 
United States during the past two years. 
It is as many as were baptized by Baptists 
in all the rest of the world, leaving out our 
own country, in the last ten years. 

When we consider what the conversion 
of a soul means, in the overcoming of igno- 
rance, prejudice and the enmity of the car- 
nal mind; what it means of effort, and of 
long-continued prayer, and above all, of the 
convicting and renewing work of the Holy 
Spirit; what it means to the soul and to the 
kingdom of God, we are overwhelmed with 
gratitude, as we review the magnitude of 
what has been accomplished. 


LIFTING UP THE PEOPLE 


And aside from the greater question of 
salvation, it is no mean thing to be bene- 
factors of great races, and to help to lift 
them up to a higher plane of intelligence, 
and of moral and social order. 

Christian missions have reached first and 
chiefly the lower orders of the people. Most 
of those who have heard are “ the common 
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people,” as in Christ’s time. The result 
has been a remarkable quickening of intel- 
ligence, and of thrift among them. It is no 
small humiliation for the proud Brahman 
to see the young man of the outcast class 
outstrip him in knowledge and mental acu- 
men, and so taking places of which hitherto 
he has had an unchallenged monopoly. 
The arrogant Burmese Buddhist gnashes 
his teeth in rage at the modest Christian 
Karen boy, who has outstripped him in in- 
telligence and trustworthiness, and so taken 
the lucrative position that he only has been 
accustomed to hold. 

The abject slavery of women in heathen 
lands is well understood. It is an achieve- 
ment worthy of us that we have been per- 
mitted to liberate at least one hundred thou- 
sand of these oppressed women, and to 
make them free in Christ Jesus, and to es- 
tablish as many Christian homes, where love 
reigns, and the wife is the companion of her 
husband, and progress has begun toward 
social equality. Besides this, our mission- 
ary women have carried behind the bolts 
and bars of hundreds of zenanas and harems, 
something of the light and comfort which 
these secluded ones crave, and which only 
Christ can give. This is the beginning of 
a work which must go on, until the women 
in those lands are as free as our own. 

Already more than one hundred thousand 
children, surrounded by heathenism, are 
being trained in Baptist homes. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSION, NALGONDA, INDIA 
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JAPAN 
IN NORTHERN JAPAN 


I nap long been wishing to take a trip to 
Eastern Iwate province, the scene of the tidal 
wave of two years ago. Mr. Onomura and I 
left the railroad on May 30, and covered about 
150 miles in jinrikisha, afoot and on pack 
horse, before we came back to it again on 
June 11. We held meetings in eight towns, 
stopping in some but one night and in others 
several. We tapped a population of about 
50,000, where no Protestant work of any kind 
is done, and still did not visit several large 
towns that we hope to visit some time. This 
is the section for which I have long wanted a 
resident evangelist, and now that I have been 
able to visit part of it, it appeals to me more 
than ever as an opening that should be entered. 

At Tono we found Ozaki, a student in the 
Theological Seminary, whom I secured for the 
summer, and with him we had a good series 
of meetings. One of our Kyndosha (‘‘ seek- 
ers’?) an old man near to his second child- 
hood, was overpowered and misled by the 
Greek Church evangelist to receive baptism and 
join the Greek Church. The evangelist wrote 
to Onomura San that he had baptized three of 
our Kyndosha, and thanked him for the help 
he had been to them in leading them to accept 
Christianity! But we found afterwards that he 
had baptized but the one. Why he lied as he 
did we cannot understand, unless he thought 
we would give up work in Tono if we saw 
that we had lost our Kynddsha. Since leaving 
Tono we have heard from Ozaka San that the 
work is deepening in the hearts of these men, 
and that others are listening earnestly to God’s 
word. 

At Otsuchi is the home of a young man who 
recently joined the Morioka Church. We found 
him gathering a group of young men about him 
and influencing them for Christianity as far as in 
him lay. Sunday was spent there, and a rainy 
day it proved. In the afternoon he brought 
six young men to our room and we had a sitting 
together for some two or three hours. One of 
the young men was in infancy baptized into the 
Greek Church, and now he is not fully settled as 
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to the existence of God. Surely infant baptism 
is most reasonable and efficacious ! 

A Needy Field.—It was here at Otsuchi 
that we first came to the sea. We followed it 
for the next six days, almost wholly afoot, for 
the roads here were mere bridle paths over steep 
mountains. Once in a while we would ride with 
our baggage on the pack saddle, but not for long. 
In one town we found a young telegraph operator 
who, in Morioka, had been deeply impressed 
with the truths of Christianity, but who has not 
had strength to withstand the influences against 
them where he now is. I trust our visit encour- 
aged him to still keep on in his search for the 
truth. In all of the towns where we stopped 
and held meetings we had good, quiet audiences 
and attentive listeners, but we were not cheered 
by the coming of many to seek further what our 
message might mean. This whole section is 
mutely calling for help, for salvation from sin. 
It needs a missionary; one of strong physique 
and earnest zeal, to tramp over these mountains 
with the word of life for the villages nestled by 
the seashore at their feet. It needs native evan- 
gelists, too, to carry to them the message God has 
given to men. It is hard of access now, but 
there is a prospect of railroads soon, and if we 
can get a foothold before the railroads come 
in we will have a great advantage. 

An Ordination.— The sixteenth of June was 
a happy day with us here in Sendai. For on 
that day Nakajima San was ordained and as- 
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sumed the full pastoral office. He is a most 
open-hearted, lovable young man, and one of 
much spiritual power, and the church is to be 
heartily congratulated on this new step in ad- 
vance. It is now fully independent, fully 
equipped, to do the duties falling on a church 
of Christ, and with the assumption of these re- 
sponsibilities cannot fail of renewing its strength. 
The new epoch in its life is opening most aus- 
piciously, for yesterday the young pastor had the 
privilege of baptizing six candidates and welcom- 
ing them into the church, and then we all sat 
down about the Lord’s table, while Pastor Naka- 
jima officiated for the first time. We are look- 
ing forward to a long season of blessing-crowned 
work for Nakajima San and his wife, who by 
the way is the first graduate of our Sendai Girls’ 
School, and a most estimable and winsome little 
woman. Nakajima San has been the ‘stated 
supply ’’ of the church for a year now, and it is 
feeling more and more the earnest work he is 
putting upon it. It is working most cordially 
together with him, and he is gaining an influence 
with its members. May God bless pastor and 
people. 
S. W. HAMBLEN, Sendai. 


INDIA 
THE FAMINE RELIEVED 


I aM glad to report that some rain has at last 
fallen, and farmers have been busy for several 
weeks sowing their crops. Of course the hard- 
ship will not be over until some of these crops 
are harvested, about four months hence. The 
number of beggars has not yet decreased. Many 
come daily asking for work. For several months 
cholera has been very bad in many villages. On 
account of this our quarterly meeting on June 25 
will not be held. The Lord has graciously kept 
the cholera out of Vinukonda town itself. I think 
nearly forty of our Christians have died from 
cholera this hot season. F. Kurtz. 

VINUKONDA. 


BURMA 
FOLLOWERS OF MOHAMMED 


We found some interest among the Burmese 
in Mergui town, but were very agreeably surprised 
at the interest manifested by some Mohammedans. 
One man, a teacher or Sheik among them, came 
to our quarters almost daily, desiring to know 
about Jesus Christ. He said he found no peace 
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of soul in Mohammedanism. He ‘‘ was a sinner; 
he wanted peace.’’ He can read Burmese and 
Arabic, so is able to compare the Bible that we 
left him with the Koran. I have no doubt that 
he will do so, but whether he will be able to 
break away from his Mohammedan friends and 
relatives remains to be seen. 

TAvoy. Henry W, Hate. 


A GREAT FIRE 


WE had a most destructive fire here last week. 
More than eight hundred houses were burned 
down, and had it crossed one of the streets in 
the town would likely have reached our com- 
pound. We all feel very thankful to God for our 
singular deliverance. Dr. Henderson was absent, 
and is still absent in the jungle, and I did what I 
could to get the people to tear down some of the 
houses so that we might limit the area of the fire. 
At first the people did not heed me, but after 
some time I got nine or ten to work and cut off 
the fire in its mad race. 

Most of the people lost all they had and are now 
in a helpless condition. Some of them were badly 
burned. We have three at present in the hospital, 
two of them doing well, and the third, an old 
woman, not doing so well. Another patient died 
the day following the fire. We found her in an 
almost unconscious condition, and she remained 
so until she died, never once rallying. Others 
have also died, but I don’t know how many. At 
present the hospital is crowded. 

We are doing what we can for the sufferers. 
I do hope that this disaster will prove a helpful 
lesson to them. One thing is certain: the people 
have more confidence in us. ‘They believe us to 
be their friends and know that we are willing to 


do what we can for them. I do hope they may 


pay better attention to the gospel, and that this 
calamity may bring them to the Lord Jesus. 
ROBERT Harper, M.D. 


MONE. 
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BAPTISM IN SHANLAND 


I WITNESSED the first native baptism last 
Sunday morning, and shall not soon forget the 
scene. It took place on the opposite side of the 
city from our compound, and many of the people 
followed us as we went there. Bla Blow, the 
pastor of the church, announced a hymn, and 
after singing, read and spoke to the people who 
crowded along the bank. He then went down 
into the water and was followed by the first can- 
didate, a well-educated young man who is em- 
ployed by the civil surgeon as a vaccinator, and 
came up from Mockmai to be examined. Dr. 
Henderson and I heard his experience, and I 
must say he was very clear, indeed. The next to 
follow was a woman who has been in the hospi- 
tal for some time, and the third and last was one 
of our little orphans, a girl of about fourteen 
years of age. She applied for baptism some time 
ago, but it was thought best that she wait a while 
longer. After the ceremony was over all joined 
in singing “I’m not ashamed to own my Lord, 
or to confess his name.’’ How I wish I could 
see many such days, but the prospects are bright 
and the Lord is as good as his promise. In the 
evening three natives called on Dr. Henderson, 
inquiring the way of salvation, and one of the 
priests wants to leave the monastery, and asked 
permission from the Sawbwa to do so. 

MONE. RoBerT Harper, M.D. 


FINLAND 


Tosy, PETALAX, June 27, 1898. 
To the Executive Committee of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, Boston, Mass. 
OuR BELOVED BRETHREN IN THE LORD AND 
Savior Jesus Curist.—THE Baptists of Fin- 
land assembled to their Fifteenth Conference 
June 24 to 26, at Wasa, send herewith brotherly 
greetings, and wish to express their hearty love 
and gratitude to you, our beloved brethren in 
America, for the aid rendered us, and through 
which eight of our brethren are enabled to give 
all their time for the mission work. As a com- 
munity we are gratefully indebted to you, as well 
as to our Heavenly Father, the giver of all good 
things. Please herewith accept our intimate love 
and gratitude. 
At the same time we feel a deep impression 
on our hearts as we time and again receive 
your kind gifts, knowing the truth: ‘* It is more 


blessed to give than to receive.’? We are, how- 
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ever, conscious of things which entitle and cheer 
us in receiving them. A real need, a conscien- 
tious available use of the means, and a blessed 
result, gives us courage to pray God to supply 
your hands with requisite means and to uphold 
you in the good work here. At the conference 
it was found, as well through delegates as by 
the letters, that our churches have been greatly 
blessed during the winter. They have had more 
conversions and more baptisms than for several 
foregoing years. 

Knowing the circumstances under which your 
good land and nation stand at present, we do 
pray that our Lord Jesus Christ may soon make 
an end to all ‘‘ battle of warrior with confused 
noise and garments rolled in blood,’’ at the same 
time we do hope and trust that the power of the 
Roman Catholic nation, Spain, with its popery, 
may be checked, and the power of the gospel of 
Christ mightily felt in all nations. 

In behalf of the conference, I am, for Christ 
and for Finland, 

Very truly yours, 
E. JANSSON. 


FRANCE 


THE annual meetings of the Baptist churches 
of Southern France held at Nice were good, the 
new hall (because we have last October ex- 
changed our little hall for another, about three 
times larger, holding from 100 to 120 people) 
was full. In the month of March the cele- 
brated anarchist, Sebastien Faure, is come again 
at Nice. By his bills publicly, without my 
notice, he has printed my name, defying me 
and the authorities and the Catholic priesthood. 
I have been again the only one who has answered 
and been applauded by the hearers. I hope to 
be more powerful in the Spirit another time. 
The Catholic press has spoken badly of me, 
calling me an anarchist because I am a Bap- 
tist, a free-thinker, a socialist belonging to the 
horrible sect of Luther, and so on. 

It is useless to say that we are one in heart 
with America. As I am writing I hope that in 
a few days the Spanish fleet will rejoin Armada 
of sad memory, and that war will be over. May 
America be in the hands of God, the means 
to bring the gospel to Philippines, Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Spain herself. It is my hope that by 
this war the stronghold of Romanism will be 
destroyed. 


A. Lone, “Nice. 
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BAPTIST GROWTH IN FRANCE. 


WE are still receiving applications from valu- 
able workers who, for principle’s sake, wish to 
join us from other denominations. An evangelist 
of the Reformed Church, whom I baptized lately, 
is much distressed, his baptism putting him in an 
awkward position. 
sition to us. 


He would be a good acqui- 
One of the numerous priests who 
has lately joined the Protestant ranks is much 
exercised on the question of baptism; but having 
no help to give him, we are obliged to leave him 
out. He is a successful preacher. Several young 
men, and even young women, of my church have 
signified their readiness to go to the mission field, 
and one of them, Mr. Boudot, after two years’ 
training at Harley House, London (Dr. Grattan 
Guinness) has just gone out under the Congo 
Balolo Mission, to do pioneer work on the Juapa 
river, Congo Free State. 

Our provincial stations are making progress; 
with one or two exceptions. Here and there we 
have small Baptist communities who are to all 
intents and purposes self-supporting churches, 
for we do not support any worker among them, 
and they carry on worship the best they can, with 
a visit once a month from one of our agents. 


Donations 


PERSONAL 


TRIBOLET and wife reached their 
field of work in Bassein, Burma, 


Rev. E. 
home and 
July 1. 

Rev. C. B. ANTISDEL and wife sailed from 


Boston Sept. 7, returning to Mukimvika Station 
in the Congo Free State. 


Rev. W. I. Prick and wife of Henzada, 
Burma, have returned to America for the resto- 
ration of Mrs. Price’s health, coming by way of 
the Pacific. 


Miss CarRRiE E. PuTrNam is back at her 
former station Maubin, Burma. As Mr. and 
Mrs. Fletcher have left, the whole work falls 
upon her, 


THE party of missionaries sailing from Bos- 
ton Sept. 14 consisted of Rev. J. A. Curtis for 
Kanigiri, India; Miss Sarah R. Slater returning 
to Moulmein, Burma; Miss Violetta R. Peterson 
for Henzada, Burma; Mrs. Jennie C. Morgan 
for Toungoo, Burma; Miss Stella T. Ragon for 
Moulmein, Burma; Miss Frances M. Tencate 
for Nellore, India; Miss Lillian V. Wagner for 
Nellore, India; Miss Anna M. Linker for Kani- 
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00 10 | 10 00 
| Mt. Vernon 28 46 
00 32 16 | Owl Creek B. Y. P. U........ 39 
27 | Leatherwood 52 
77 3 25 
| | 65 
12 50 1 00 
x 7 00 
110 
oo 5 14 4! 
Lie 26 00 | 
10 00 
37 | 30 00 
— | 20 45 10 00 
28 4° | 50 92 
| 65 05 | 3 76 
| 7 20 00 
3 35 
22 00 70 i 
00 | 29 32 
65 5° | Brookfield ch. 2 00 
| Lawrence 1.00 
6 75 
oo | 
12 50 
00 | 2 50 7 00 
I 
00 9 60 
10 
0° | 75 | 10 00 
00 | 14 25 18 14 
5° | 12 50 
00 | 1 00 3 39 
| 2 00 
| 
| 135 5 00 
1 22 25 
00 | 5 00 10 So 
5 00 2 00 
oo | 1 95 75 
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O’ Fallon, G. W. Darrow ... 
Smoke Hill ch. 
Downer’s Grove ch.....- 
Mahomet 
Jerseyville S. 
Manchester ch. .... 
Chicago, La Salle-ave. ch.. 
Makanda ch. 
Tampico ch..... 
Moline, ist ch. 


S. 
Mr. 
Martin 

Rockford, State-st. ch.......- 
Roseville S. S. for sup. Ut- 
loori Ramiah, care wed 
Clough, Ongole 
Sycamore, Sw. Chas. Sparre.. 
Sw. Gen. Conf. for Spain . 


Ira 


M rs. 


Athensville ch. 
IOWA, $622.38. 

Emerson 

Afton, a ; Star 


Osage, Rev. E. Henedict, 

deceased ....-..... 
Shenandoah ch......... 
Sioux City, set ch. .......0.00 
Sibley 


Sac City ch. . 
000 
S. 


MICHIGAN, $52.78. 


Oxford Ch 
Grand Rapids, Wealthy-ave. 
8B. Y. P. U. tow. sup. B. W. 
in India 
Port Austin ch..... 
Watertown 
Marquette ch.. ... 
CR, 
Evast ch, ewe 


MINNESOTA, $95.13. 


Clinton Falls ch. ........ 
Lakeland ch. . onee 


Oscar, M. Heyseth .. 
St. Paul, P.A. Johnson...... 
Y. P. Soc. for Sa- 
Ka-Kah, care Dr. Bunker.. 
Lake Benton, Dan. ch. for 
Rev. C. Nelson, Africa .... 


WISCONSIN, $40.12. 


Bay View ch. .......... 
New Cassell ch. ............ 
Burlington, Anna E. Noble.. . 
Union Grove, Dan. ch. for 
Nelson 


MISSOURI, $36. 
Verona, Isaac B. Young.....- 


Donations 


KANSAS, $163.71. 


Hillsboro, J. F. Harms...... $50 00 
Strong City 15 70 
McPherson S. S. .. oo OF 
Peabody 5. 3 So 
Garlington, C. Tefft ......... 15 00 
Philadelphia ch. 50 
50 
Caney Ch. 1 00 
Cana Fallsch..... .. 8 13 
Pooler Creek ch. .. 1 00 
Kansas City Y. P.S. tow. sup 

Burden ch. eves 29 33 
Little Walnut ch.. 6 65 

NEBRASKA, $03.21. 
Chadron, Mrs. E. A. Weir for 

the Forward Movement ... 5 00 
Wymore ch 7 00 
Hebron ch....... 3 15 
Tobias ch.. 6 60 
Western ch. . 7 05 
Good Hope ch 50 

I 
a Haddon.. 2 00 

Gandy ch. .... .. 7 
61 
000% ‘7 10 
Mt. Zion, L. 50 
South Omaha ch. 3 00 
Palshela ch, «. 2.00 
Juniata ch. 1 41 

Moorefield, Rev. E. 7. Sten- 

Somerset 1 00 
Vork ch, .. 9 20 
Ootaviadh. 2 90 
Shelby, B. F. Brown ........ 2 00 
Bellwood ch. 4.06 
Stromsberg, Mrs. Carlson... . 25 

COLORADO, $31.68. 
Montrose ch, 4 40 
Boulder 27 28 

SOUTH DAKOTA, $5.00. 
Sioux Falls, Sw. ch..... 00 
WYOMING, $36. 
Cheyenne, O. Templeton .... 36 00 

TENNESSEE, $25. 
Nashville, Joannah P. Moore, 

tow. sup. of Rev. Jno. 

Firth, Assam .. .-........ 25 00 

NORWAY, $74.73. 
From ‘Cente, $40; 
#3473 - 74-73 
MISCELLANEOUS, $329.20. 
General Missionary Society of 

German Baptist churches of 

North America, per J. A. 

. 20000000000 329 20 


CorrgCTION. — $611.37 published 
in the June Magazine as coming 
from the Denmark Baptist churches 


and children, Sweden, should have 
been reported under Denmark, 


LEGACIES. 


Fairfax, Vt., David 
Rowley ......... $565 00 

East Longmeadow, 
Mass , 

Wethersfield, Conn. 
Merit Butler. . 


777 018 
N. Y, 
Joseph W 225 00 
tate Helen D. 
Peck 500 00 
Manlius, N. Y., es- 
tate of Horatio 
Chapman........ 5 00 
Brighton, Ill., Mary 
58 54 
$2,444 90 
$6,909 3 
Donations and legacies 
from April 1, 1898, to 
Donations and Legacies 
from April 1, 1898, to 
Sept. 1, 1898..... oeeeee$107,959 18 


Donations received to Sept. 1, 1898: 


New Hampshire.. ...... 184 38 
210 50 
Massachusetts........... 3,568 99 
Rhode Island..... ose 601 79 
Connecticut ............. 802 97 
New York. 7,612 38 
New 2,706 11 
45346 05 
Delaware 9 00 
District of Columbia. .... 43 34 

9 87 
Virgimin 8 50 
West Virginia . ......... 590 94 
Indiana .... ..... 740 31 
Illinois.... 2,484 09 
1,118 81 
Minnesota.........- 794 73 
Wisconsin .... 353 58 
0558 512 57 
Kansas........ 512 13 
Nebraska 495 33 
Colorado 224 85 
California ......... §9,607 15 
152 go 
North Dakota........... 27 65 
South Dakota . 181 42 
Washington ..........+.. 345 63 
2000 sees 23 90 
Wyoming 36 00 
950 6 00 
Arkansas ........... 1 00 
0 10 00 
South Carolina 400 
| 30 00 
Louisiana . 50 00 
Georgia .. 30 00 
Alabama .....+..... 18 00 
Mississippi 5 00 
Indian 53 10 
Oklahoma ... 20 94 
Canada.. Se 5 00 
Nova Scotia......+++ 10 00 


$95,713 26 


$1 00 
15 
22 00 
11 00 
3 00 | 
2 00 | 
2 50 
2 36 
18 10 | 
1 00 | 
5 00 | 
5 44 
2 40 | 
65 85 
4 25 
4 65 | 
275 
3 00 | 
26 75 | 
179 
| 
5 00 | 
15 50 | 
12 50 | 
5 00 | 
8 78 | 
110 
125 | 
2 50 | 
| 
1 22 | 
500 00 | 
24 60 
12 50 | 
12 00 | 
3 00 | 
10 00 | 
17 00 | 
17 81 | 
8 oo | 
12 50 | 
| 
Oakland Ch. 9 | 
1 00 | 
10 00 | 
4 00 | 
3 35 | 
5 00 | 
1 30 | 
10 82 
514 | 
50 
3 17 
| 
7 13 | 
2 50 | 
25 00 | 
10 00 | 
25 00 | 
20 00 
5 50 
8 25 
10 00 
9 42 
1 00 
31 27 
Japan 1,000 00 
Miscellaneous .........++ 330 20 
36 00 


DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. It 
assists the weakened stom- 
ach, and makes the process 
of digestion natural and easy. 
Pleasant to take, 


For sale by all Druggists 


“What is the price of Dobbins’ Electric Soap?” 

‘Five cents a bar full size, just reduced from ten. 
Hasn’t been less than ten for 33 years.” 

“Why that’s the price of common brown soap. Send 
me a box. 
this.” 


I can’t afford to buy any other soap after 


WHEN writing to our advertising 
patrons please say that you saw their 
advertisement in the 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE 


WK Beautiful Church 


WE have often wondered what element of re- 
ligion made it necessary for churches to be as 
dark and gloomy as they usually are, and whether 
there would be anything wicked or irreligious 
in a bright, beautiful, cheery and cozy church. 
The Warren-avenue Church of Boston evidently 
thinks there is not, for their new audience room 
is as cheerful and comfortable as if it were a 
mere place of worldly amusement. It marks a 
new departure in church interiors, and is a com- 
plete revolution from the conventional style of 
church architecture. The prevailing colors are 
white, green and gold, and to sit for an hour or 
two in the lovely room will be helpful to a happy 
frame of mind. The change was suggested by 
the pastor, Rev. J. K. Dixon, D.D., and the 
supervision of the entire work of renovation was 
given to Mr. J, C. Baird, of Redding, Baird & 
Co., 83 Franklin street, Boston. The result 
shows the wisdom of placing the work of reno- 
vating a church building unreservedly in the 
hands of a competent artist, and giving him a 
free hand in all the details. 

The work shows sincerity and thoughtfulness 
and fine artistic ability, and is in every point exe- 
cuted for the worship and glory of God. Itisa 
strong example of what can be accomplished by 
a conscientious artist and where confidence is 
bestowed by the people. 

It is hard to individualize any portion of the 
work. Naturally one’s gaze is riveted upon the 
great front window. To attempt to describe it 
were useless. The head of Christ in the top of 
the window is after Hoffman, and to a layman 
it seems incredible that such a result can be 
reached in glass. Dr. Dixon and his associates 
on the Building Committee did a wise and 
thoughtful act when they placed this entire mat- 
ter in Mr. Baird’s hands, placing in him their 
entire trust and confidence, and it certainly 
should be a lesson to other building committees 
to be frank in the matter, giving a conscientious 
man a liberal allowance and allowing him to 
work out the best that can be done for the out- 
lay. Success is bound to be assured where the 
firm selected is a conscientious and honest one, 
as illustrated in the new and charming rooms of 
the renovated Warren-avenue Church. 
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ARE YOU MAKING YOUR WILL? 


Every person having any property should make a will while in sound health of mind 
and body. Many Christians every year are providing in their wills for additions to the 
permanent funds of the Union as well as gifts directly for carrying on missionary work, 
This is an object which no Christian of wealth should fail to remember. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I aiso give and bequeath to the AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION dollars, for the purposes 
of the Union, as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor [or executors] to 
pay said sum to the Treasurer of said Union, taking his receipt therefor within months after my 
decease. 


FORM OF DEVISE OF REAL ESTATE. 


Ialso give, bequeath, and devise tothe AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION one certain lot of land, 
with the buildings thereon standing (herein describe the premises with exactness and particularity) to 
be held and possessed by said Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the purposes specified in 
the Act of Incorporation. 


AN INVESTMENT AND AN INCOME. 


Owing to the great number of difficulties which have arisen in the courts over the settlement of estates 
and to the efforts which have been made to defeat the wishes of testators in their bequests, large numbers 
of persons are giving their funds directly into the hands of the society, and receiving its bond for the 
payment of interest during their lives if they need it. These bonds are an unquestioned security. They 
will never be defaulted as long as the Baptist denomination exists. There is no safer form of investment 
in the world. If the United States Government is destroyed, and the bonds of the United States become 
worthless, still the Baptist denomination will go on, and the obligations of the great missionary suciety 
will stand secure, and every bond be paid to the last cent of obligation. This method of investment offers 
to those who wish their money to go ultimately to the missionary work the best possible form of securing 
an income from their property during their lives, and saves them all care and trouble of re-inyvestment, 
and all fears regarding the settlement of their estates. For full information regarding Wills, Bequests 


and Annuity Bonds, address 
REV. E. F. MERRIAM, Editorial Secretary. 
TREMONT TEMPLE, Boston, MAss. 


PASTORS AND PARENTS, ATTENTION! 

At this season of the year many young men and women 
leave the country for New York City for a course of study 
or to begin their business or professional careers. 


THE circulation of Picture Lessons and Bible 
Lesson Pictures has so increased as to enable 
the American Baptist Publication Society to 
reduce the price of these two periodicals, On 
and after Jan. 1, 1899, Picture Lessons 2% cents 
per set, per quarter; Bible Lesson Pictures, 75 
cents per quarter. 


Tue Younc Men’s CLass, 

Tue YounG Laptes’ For Stupy, 
Tue YounG Lapies’ CLass, 

CLAss IN THE New TesTAMENT 

YounG Society, 


of the FirtH Avenue Baptist Cuurcn, 4 to 8 West 46th 
Street (Rev. Wm. H. P. Faunce, D.D., Pastor), desires 
to reach these young people, and, therefore, asks your aid. 
If you will send the name and address of any young man 
or woman you know to be in the city to The Younz Mess 
Class Secretary, Robert A. Shaw, 4 West 46th Street, one 
of the members of these class:s will be very glad to call 
and invite them to visit the class and church ‘The classes 
meet on Sunday mornings, at 9.45, under the leadership, 
respectively, of Mr. Charles E. Hughes, Mrs. Chas. W. 
Sanders, Miss Jessie Frances Smith and Professor S. C. 
Johnston. 


Why Not 
Get 
The Best 
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Sample copies free. 


If you are looking for a first-class Baptist 
Newspaper, whose contributions are unsurpassed, with 
departments for all members of the family, with many illustra- 
tions, with news from the entire Baptist world, with a depart- 
ment with comments on its own prayer-meeting topics, try 
THE STANDARD, of Chicago. Two dollars per year. 
Address: 


Goodman & Dickerson Co., 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


IF you are not already using the periodicals of 
the American Baptist Publication Society in your 
Sunday-school, lose no time in sending for them. 
‘They are the recognized periodicals of the Bap- 
tist denomination. They are comprehensive in 
scope, of high literary merit, and, considering 
size and quality, cheaper than can be found else- 
where. For prices see advertisement in another 
number of this MAGAZINE. 
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ANOTHER GREAT ADVANCE 


SINCE ENLARCEMENT IN SIZE ano 
REDUCTION IN PRICE 


The Baptist Missionary 
Magazine 


ANOTHER CASIPAIGN IS CALLED FOR 


RENEW YOUR CLUBS! 

ENLARGE YOUR CLUBS! PASTORS, CALL ATTENTION TO 
THE MAGAZINE FROM THE PULPIT 

FORM NEW CLUBS! 


See the low prices for this Handsome Illustrated 
Magazine 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS in clubs of THIRTY or more. 


ONLY FIFTY CENTS each for TEN PER CENT of the mem- 
bers of your church, if there are less than three hundred. 


SIXTY-FIVE CENTS a year in clubs of TEN or in clubs 
equal to FIVE PER CENT of the church members. 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR to single subscribers. 
In all cases the MAGAZINE is sent to the address of 
each subscriber. 
Sample copies sent free on application. 


PREMIUMS In grateful recognition of the services of those who 
—— form clubs, we will give An Elegant Illustrated 
Bagster Bible to each one sending in a club of thirty or more at fifty 
cents each, with the money. A Bagster Bible with Sunday-school 
Helps to each one sending in a club of ten or more at sixty-five cents 
each, with the money. 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY MAGAZINE, 
TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON, MASS. 
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